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he repaired to Edinburgh, where he entered himself in the medica 
school, and pursued all the branches of that study,—so attractive to 
a young and inquiring mind,—with an ardor which a constitution, 
never very strong, soon proved unable to bear. To recruit his 
health, he made a rapid tour through the milder climates of the south 
of Europe, and when it was re-established, he returned to England 
with the intention of devoting himself zealously to the military pro- 
fession, for which he had always a strong predilection, and which 
he then designed to be the object and business ef his future life. 
Finding the doors of the Royal Military Academy, at Woolwich, 
not readily opened to a young republican, he placed himself under 
the instruction of Marquois, who had been a professor in that insti- 
tution, and who was distinguished as a mathematician and teacher 
of the military art. In 1800—being then twenty-one years of age—- 
he returned to his native country with the desire and intention of 
at once entering the army. The strong repugnance of his father 
prevented this, however, and he became, and continued, for nearly 
two years, a student of law, in the office of Mr. Desaussure, after- 
wards chancellor of South Carolina. Perhaps the dry volumes of 
legal learning presented little attraction to a young man fond of 
adventure aud panting fora more active career ;—certainly before 
his term of study was completed, he had again embarked for Eu- 
rope, and we soon find him tracing, on foot, the hills and valleys of 
Switzerland, and penetrating the wildest recesses of the Alps. From 
these he visited the principal cities of Italy and Sicily,—went to 
Malta, and then, after a few months absence, again returned to Switz- 
erland. 

There was no celebrated spot, of that singularly picturesque 
country, which he did not visit,—and to the interest attached to their 
natural beauties was added that of the political events of the period. 
The French troops had evacuated Switzerland, and under the sanc- 
tion of the treaty of Luneville, the democratic cantons were seeking 
to re-establish, by force of arms, the old confederation. It was a 
sight,—most interesting to a young republican,—to see these hardy 
mountaineers gathering in the valleys and marching through the 
narrow and ice-bound defiles, to unite under the banner of the gal- 
lant Aloys Reding ;—and he followed them to Scheveitz, where he 
became acquainted with that celebrated Swiss leader. From that 
place he pursued his journey, by way of Zurich, towards Berne. 
Sefore reaching there, he was overtaken by the main body of the 
Swiss forces, who were marching to seize the city and dispossess the 
government established by the French Directory. The rude little 
army might have rivalled, in disorder, an equal body of untrained 
American militia,—and when some of the hospitable mountaineers 


recognized the young republican traveller who had been wandering 
among their hills, he was joyfully elevated upon one of their bag- 
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gage waggons, and carried along with them to the gates of Berne. 
After witnessing them—in fond anticipation of future freedom—take 
possession of the government, almost without resistance, he pro- 
ceeded to Geneva. There, and in the neighborhood of the Leman 
lake, he fixed his residence fer some months. It was at the period 
when Neckar, sinking with years, and his accomplished daughter 
driven from the court of Napoleon, were residing in the neighborhood, 
at the village of Copet. To them the young, intelligent and enthu- 
siastic American, often proved a welcome guest. On one of these oc- 
casions he happened to be present at a dinner given by Madame de 
Stael to Mr. Livingston, the American Minister to France, and then 
on a tour through part of Savoy and Switzerland. Neckar, though 
very infirm, and from the loss of his teeth scarcely intelligible, loved 
to dwell on the events of the revolution in which he had acted so 
conspicuous a part; and as Mr. Livingston was extremely deaf, the 
young traveller had the embarrassing task of interpreting betveen 
them. Madame de Stael, who perceived the difficulty, came to the 
rescue,—and while she rendered into her own clear and elegant dic- 
tion, the scarcely intelligible language of her father,—gave new 
charms to the conversation by the comments which she made. Never 
did she appear so amiable as while watching over her father’s fame 
and health. Although the vigor of his body was gone, she could 
not bear to believe, or permit it to be seen, that the faculties of his 
mind, which with filial affection she had always overrated, had suf- 
fered a similar decay. As he walked in the afternoon, supported by 
a servant through his garden, which extended along the beautiful 
margin of the lake, this remarkable woman,—who appears to the 
world to have lived only for literary reputation,—-watched with the 
most anxious care, the tottering footsteps of her aged parent ;—she 
hung with delightful reverence and attention upon all his words,— 
and by the manner in which she explained them, gave full relief to 
the slichtest observation that he made. 

From Geneva, Mr. Poinsett passed into Bavaria, and from there, 
extended his travels through the Austrian empire. Receiving, while 
at Vienna, the melancholy intelligence of his father’s death; he set 
out immediately, in the depth of winter, for Rotterdam, whence he 
sailed to the United States. 

The sad occurrence, which thus hastened his return to his native 
country, was followed, shortly after his arrival, by domestic afilic- 
tion, scarcely less severe. He found his sister sinking under the in- 
fluence of a fatal disease,—and in following her soon after to the 
grave, he lost his only near relative. ‘This event induced him to re- 
sume his travels. He returned to Europe and proceeded to visit the 


northern countries of that continent. At St. Petersburg he found 
the Emperor Alexander, then lately elevated to the throne,—and full 
ef the curiosity and enthusiasm which marked his youthful charac- 
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ter,—disposed to receive with favor a traveller from beyond the At- 
lantic, and anxious toinform himself on the peculiar institutions of the 
new republic. It was on one of these occasions, while Mr. Poin- 
sett was dilating with honest pride, on the happiness and advantages 
of his country, that the arbitrary ruler of that vast empire ex- 
claimed,—-not perhaps insincere at the moment,—* Were I not an 
Emperor, I would surely be a Republican.” The young American 
was offered a place in his service. The promises of favor and pro- 
motion were flattering, but they were, of course, without success. 
If he could have thought for a moment of abandoning his country 
and accepting employment under a foreign government, perhaps the 
example of the fallen condition of the Prince of Nassau, which 
must, at St. Petersburg, have been constantly before his eyes, would 
have effectually deterred him. That gallant and distinguished offi- 
cer,—once the favorite of the Empress Catharine, and the commander 
of her fleets and armies,—lingered at that time in the court of her 
imperial successor—an object of neglect, if not of contempt—a melan- 
choly example of the fate of those who put their faith in princes. 
From St. Petersburg Mr. Poinsett undertook a tour of wide ex- 
tent, not only through the European and Asiatic Russias, but far into 
Persiaand Armenia. After visiting Moscow and Kasan, he descend- 
ed the Volga to Astrachan, and remained three weeks in that sin- 
gular mart, where are assembled the wandering merchants of almost 
every Asiatic caste and tribe. From that city he inade an excursion 
into the country of the Calmuck Tartars, and was hospitably enter- 
tained for several days in the tent of one of their Priests or Lamas. 
These wandering tribes are all worshippers of the Dalai Lama, and 
their superstition and ignorance are scarcely credible. The tent of 
the Lama was circular in form and not wanting in convenience or 
comfort; the base was of wooden lattice work, about two feet and 
ahalf high, and the cone of stout felt. In front of the entrance, 
on a range of shelves, were sundry molten figures, and a low bench 
furnished with small silver cups, was placed before them. On one 
side stood three banners with characters inscribed upon them, and 
opposite to these was the bed, over which hung the cylinder covered 
with characters similar to those upon the banners; the floor was 
strewed with rose leaves, every day renewed. As soonas our tra- 
veller and his escort were received at the tent, tea was prepared and 
a small portion poured into every silver cup as an offering to the 
gods; the guests were then treated with it, though nothing but a 
strong sense of politeness could have induced a Christian to swallow 
beverage in which the fragrant herb of China was mixed and boiled 
up with a quantity of butter and salt. When the priest had thus re-~ 
galed his visiters, he proceeded to display the mysteries of his wor- 
ship. He carried, in succession, cach of the consecrated flags to 
the entrance of his tent, and as he waved them violently in the air, 
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the people uttered the wildest shouts. He then took from above 
the bed the cylinder covered with inscriptions, and placing himself 
in an attitude of devotion before the images, twirled it on its axis 
with wonderful rapidity. After he had continued this exercise for 
some time, he turned to the strangers and explained to them, with 
serious solemnity, that prayers were written upon the cylinder, 
which his gods could distinetly read as it revolved before them ;— 
‘“‘thus,’’ added he, “I have the advantage of offering more prayers 
in half an hour, than you, by your method, could offer ina year.” 
After leaving the Russian dominions, Mr. Poinsett continued his 
journey along the shores of the Caspian sea to Baku, the principal 
frontier town of Persia, on the northwest. He had an escort of 
three hundred Cossacks, and was treated with great hospitality and 
respect in most of the various places through which he passed. At 
Ludah, the first village beyond the territory of Russia proper, the 
chief insisted on accompanying the travellers on the first day’s jour- 
ney, expressing his fears that the escort was too small, and rather 
calculated to excite hostility than insure protection. They reached 
Tarki, the residence of the Schemkall, late in the evening. It was 
a strong hold, surrounded with a stone wall, and seemed planted to 
defeud the pass from the plains into the mountain region of the Lesgi 
Tartars. The party were received with the ceremonies charac- 
teristic of astate of society where man is in constant warfare with 
his fellow. The Schemkall, attended by his armed followers, met 
them at the door, and their arms were delivered up and hung upon 
a column in the centre of the hall, before they were permitted to 
pass the threshold. The Cossacks were encamped without the walls, 
and the Schemkall, a tall and venerable chieftain, after he returned 
from seeing that they were comfortably accommodated, remonstrated 
against the rashness of attempting such a journey, as the travellers 
contemplated, with so little protection. Finding them bent, how- 
ever, on their design of penetrating into Persia by this unusual route, 
he advised them to dismiss their escort and throw themselves en- 
tirely on the hospitality of the people,—offering, if they would do 
so, to accompany them himself on the first day’s journey, and to 
put them in safe hands for the rest of the way, to Derbent. Not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of the leader of the little Cossack 
band, who insisted that he could fight his way to Ispahan, the travel- 
lers determined to assent to the advice of the Schemkall, and after 
parting with their hitherto faithful attendants, set forward at the 
dawn of day, under the guidance of the venerable Tartar chief, 
whom they had seen, for the first time, but a day before. He was 
attended by twelve of his chosen followers, armed to the teeth with 
a strange mixture of Asiatic and European weapons ;—the sabre, 


the bow and arrow, the spear, and the pistol, were all borne by every 
Tartar, and they wereexpert in the use of them all. The journey 
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of this motley squadron lay along the edge of the Caucasian moun- 
tains; it was the season of harvest, and the Tartar husbandmen, as 
they gathered in their grain, kept their arms carefully stacked by 
its side,—and as they discerned the travellers from time to time, 
their weapons were eagerly seized to fight in defence of their crop, 
or, perhaps, to have plundered them had they chanced to be unpro- 
tected. In the evening the party reached a small village where they 
found preparations for their reception, and on the following morning 
the Schemkall delivered them over to one of his followers, by whom 
they were to be conducted to Derbent, under the most solemn in- 
junctions to care for their safety ;—* on your head be it, ” were his 
last words as he departed to return to Tarki. 

Their new guide betrayed great anxiety and detained them until 
evening, gathering together some forty or fifty men. Shortly before 
they set out, a Persian merchant asked, and obtained permission, to 
add his travelling company to the rest of the party. At sun-set 
they started and marched all night. At the dawn of day Mr. Poin- 
sett halted to see the strange group by which he was attended, pass 
hy, and was surprised to perceive, in the midst, several covered 
carts with latticed sides, through which he could discern female 
forms. On inquiring, he found that these were part of the merchan- 
dise of the Persian who had been buying girls in the mountains of 
Circassia, whom he was now conveying to Baku, for sale. The 
whole party arrived, without accident or adventure, at Derbent, 
or, “the locked door”—the Porte Caspiz of antiquity,—paying at 
its gate the toll which is imposed on every infidel on account of the 
Mahometan tradition,—that their empire was to be overrun by a na- 
tion with yellow faces who would enter that gate. 

From Derbent the party were accompanied bya regular escort 
of Cossacks and Persians, headed by a Mehmandar, and in three 
days reached the territory of the warlike and independent Khan of 
Kouban. They had scarcely crossed his boundary, when, as they 
turned a projecting mountain that jutted from Caucasus into the 
plain which borders the Caspian, they came suddenly upon a nu- 
merous and glittering troop of horse. Both parties were about 
equal in number; each halted within two or three hundred yards of 
the other, and formed at once in battle array. After eyeing one 
another for some time, the chief of the opposite band, attended by 
a single follower, slowly rode forward,—his gun upon his saddle- 
bow,—his hand upon the lock, and his loose sleeve thrown back. 
Mr. Poinsett left his troop and moved on to meet him; his Tartar 
servant,—who never left his master night or day, and who proved, 
throughout the journey, a faithful and devoted follower,—was at his 
side, and when within a short distance, said calmly and in a low 


voice,—* Now shoot him, sir, as you did that hawk, this morning ;— 
kill him, and his men will fly like chaff. [ know them well.” Find- 
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ing his master not disposed to give to the parley so sanguinary a 
character, he cried out, with urgency and alarm,—* For your fa- 
ther’s sake, sir, shoot the fellow down, or we shall have hot work 
soon.”’’ The chief, however, soon gave evidence of less hostile in- 
tentions. Approaching close to Mr. Poinsett, he demanded of him 
whether he had a firman for travelling in the Khan’s dominions. 
Finding they had not, he refused to permit them to proceed,—but 
consented that they might pass the night at a neighboring village, and 
there awaitthe result of amessage tothe Khan. Tothisthe travellers 
were compelled to accede, for had they even attempted to force their 
way onward, they would but have aroused the hostility of the 
whole country through which they were to pass. Both parties ac- 
cordingly filed off from the high road and took up their quarters in 
a village hard by. Notwithstanding the apparent civility of their 
host, he refused to eat with them,—and Mr. Poinsett, whose suspi- 
cions were excited by the circumstance, took an opportunity to re- 
connoitre the outlets of the village and the approaches tu the moun- 
tains,—being resolved, in case of treachery, to seek the Khan in 
Kouban, his mountain hold, and throw himself upon his hospitality 
and protection. The foresight proved necessary. About midnight 
he was awakened by one of his escort, with the information that an 
attempt had been made to steal the horses of his troop, and that 
those of the Persians, among which was a favorite and beautiful 
charger of the Mehmandar, had actually been taken. On this in- 
telligence, a small body of the Cossacks was at once sent secretly 
to occupy the pass into the mountains, and some of the villagers 
with their horses were seized. By the dawn of day, the travellers 
had quietly collected their whole party and-were on their retreat 
rapidly towards the mountain pass, when they were discovered by 
the Tartars, who immediately pursued them until they were checked 
by a brisk fire from the Cossacks, the moment they reached the 
mountain defile. Forcing the villagers who had been seized to act 
as guides, Mr. Poinsett led the whole troop through the mountainous 
passes towards Kouban. As they were approaching that place, the 
alarm was given that the enemy were again in pursuit,—but it proved 
to be a band of Tartars, who brought back the stolen horses, and 
restored to the delighted Mehmandar his favorite steed, which he 
welcomed with the extravagant joy often evinced towards that ani- 
mal in the East. When the travellers related their adventures to 
the Khan, and the cause of their unexpected visit, he received them 
with a hearty welcome, and vented his wrath in unmeasured terms, 
at the conduct of the Tartar chief. ‘ You shall have his head to- 
he said to Mr. Poinsett, “unless you are willing that I 
, since he has enabled me to welcome you at 


morrow,” 
should pardon him 
Kouban.”” They remained three days,—during which, they were 
feasted and treated with the rude warmth of savage hospitality. 
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From Kouban the party pursued their journey to Baku, accom- 
panied by an escort, which the Khan forced them to accept, and 
which preserved them from any further accident. Mr. Poin- 
sett remained some time at this place, which is the chief commer- 
cial port on the Caspian sea, and in whose neighborhood are the 
sacred spots visited, from the most remote times, by the Guebres, 
Parsees, or fire-worshippers, who assemble there from the farthest 
parts of the East. He saw,in one of the temples, pilgrims who had 
travelled from the banks of the Ganges to join in that immemorial 
worship, around the lambent flame which is perpetually issuing from 
the burning earth. The rude and illiterate devotees probably prac- 
tised the same ceremonies, as they entertained the same superstition, 
and assembled at the same spot as the followers of Zoroaster had 
done thirty centuries before ;—but how little were they now to be 
compared to a sect which embraced in its day most of the learning 
and philosophy of the world! Before our traveller left Baku, an 
incident occurred, which, while it indicates the usages of Asiatic 
countries, may make our own fair countrywomen rejoice that they 
are born in aChristian land. He had observed on the journey, the 
girls whom the Persian merchant was bringing to market, and saw, 
that although young, fair, and beautiful, they were wretchedly thin 
and pale. The merchant met him one day, in the streets of Baku, 
and recognizing the stranger, to whose prudence the safety of the 
journey and the preservation of his merchandise was principally 
owing, he stopped to express his gratitude; then looking at him with 
the air of a chapman, proud of his wares, he added,—* you thought 
the girls handsome when you sawthem on the road; come and look at 
them now; I have been feeding them on meat, and you will be sur- 
prised to see how much better they iook.” 

Instead of pursuing his journey farther into the interior of Per- 
sia, Mr. Poinsett was attracted by the military movements the Rus- 
sians were then making in the mountainous districts, betwegn the 
Black and Caspian seas. On leaving the shores of the latter at Ba- 
ku, he turned towards the west, and passing through the province 
of Shirvan, visited Teflis, the principal city of Georgia,—the dark 
and frowning towers of which, built centuries before by the native 
Czars, overhung and defended a defile of Caucasus. From thence 
he passed rapidly onwards and fell in with the Russian army while 
engaged in the siege of Erivan. The assault, by which the besiegers 
closed a fruitless blockade of six months, proving unsuccessful, their 
army was compelled to retreat, and our traveller pursued his jour- 
ney through the little frequented and mountainous territories of Ar- 
menia, until he reached the Black sea, at the mouth of the river Ku- 
ban. From there he passed through the Crimea and the Ukraine, 
and by way of Moscow, to St Petersburg. 

[10 BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 











RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE SOUTH-AMERICAN STATES. 
(Continued from page 276.) 


In the former part of this article, general views were presented of the system by 
which the Spanish dominions in America were governed—of their condition during 
the latter years of the subsistence of that system—and of the circumstances which 
immediately led the inhabitants of those countries to oppose the authority of Spain; 
together with sketches of the events which marked the conmencement of the struggle 
in the several sections. ‘The occurrences last mentioned took place during the year 
1810 and 1811, and were the consequences of the dissolution of the central Junta in 
Spain, the establishment of the Regency at Cadiz, and the summoning of the Cortes. 

When the accounts of the overthrow of the Spanish authorities at Caraccas (on 
the 19th of April, 1810) arrived at Cadiz, the Regency being at first inclined to use 
conciliatory measures, issued a decree by which the commercial privileges of the 
American dominions were materially enlarged. Had this decree been carried into 
execution, possibly the disturbances might have been, at least for a time, quieted ; 
the merchants of Cadiz, however, who were all interested in the continuance of the 
restrictive system of trade, by means of which they enjoyed advantages as profitable 
to themselves as onerous to the Americans, vehemently opposed these concessions, 
and their influence was sufficient to occasion the recall of the decree. In place of 
conciliatory measures, it was then resolved that force should be used to subdue the 
Americans; accordingly a large body of troops was sent to Porto Rico, as the most 
convenient point for the commencement of operations against Caraccas, and a com- 
missioner, named Cortavarria, was empowered to employ any means which he 
might consider proper, to effect the pacification, as it was termed, of the revolted pro- 
vinces. 

In the meantime, the elections of Deputies to the General Cortes were conducted, so 
far as was practicable, considering that large portions of the kmgdom were occupied 

by the French; and at the end of the summer a hundred and twenty-seven persons 
appeared at Cadiz as representatives from various provinces of Spain. In many 
parts of the kingdom no elections had been held, and no deputies presented themselves 
from America; as this, however, had been foreseen, the vacancies were filled by 
substitutes, chosen principally from among the natives of the unrepresented provinces, 
twenty-six being allotted to the Indian dominions, and twenty-three to Spain. 

These preliminary matters having been arranged, the’Cortes held their first meet- 
ing onthe 24th of September, 1810. They began their labours by a solemn declara- 
tion that the sovereignty of the Spanish dominions resided wholly in the Nation, the 
representatives of which, in consequence possessed the power of determining upon the 
institutions most proper for their government. In the exercise of the constituent 
power thus assumed, and notwithstanding the efforts of the British Cabinet to the 
contrary, the Cortes forthwith issued a namber of Decrees by which the system of 
the Government in both hemispheres was materially altered. The Inquisition 
was abolished, and the privileges of the clergy were curtailed; nearly all the previ- 
ously existing restrictions upon the press were removed ; the Indiavs were relieved 
from many of their peculiar grievances, and subsequently all free inhabitants of the 
dominions were declared to be entitled to the same political rights; the elective 
franchise was extended, and the number of representatives to be sent by the countries 
beyond sea was increased. Some of the harsher measures of the Regency, with regard 
to the revolted provinces, were countermanded, and the Viceroys Captains-Gene- 
ral, and other governors were instructed to act with justice towards the people who 
should remain firm in their allegiance, and with lenity towards the insurgents. 
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These concessions, however, came too late to produce the desired effects. Erethey 
were known in America, and indeed ere many of them were made, nearly all the 
provinces except those in Peru and Guatemala were in a state of insurrection; the 
general irritation had been likewise increased by the arrival of the pecificating forces, 
and the knowledge of the severe orders sent by the Regency. Caraccas and La Plata 
were almost wholly in the possession of the insurgents; the ports of those countries 
were thrown open to foreign trade; their Juntas had entered into communications 
with the commanders of the British naval stations in the vicinity of their coasts, and 
had even sent commissioners to London (among whom was Simon Bolivar, from 
Caraccas) empowered to negotiate for the recognition of their independence. Under 
these favorable circumstances, the revolutionists were little inelined to retract; as they 
had refused to recognize the authority of the Supreme Junta or of the Regency, so 
they denied the right of the Cortes, in which America was not represented, to legis- 
late for its inhabitants: and they rejected the propesed ameliorations as insufficient 
or illusory, treating them rather as the offsprings of weakness and dissimulation than 
as the results and evidences of more liberal dispositions on the part of the Spaniards. 
Proceeding farther in this line of opinion, it soon became an established principle 
among the Americans, that whatever might be done in Spain or by Spaniards with- 
out the assent of the Monarch, might be done under similar circumstances in America 
and by Americans. In virtue of this broad assumption, and in imitation of the 
Supreme Junta of Seville, the provisional authorities of the several sections from 
which the Spanish rulers had been expelled, proceeded to summon legislative or 
constituent assemblies. To these bodies the name of Congress was uniformly given 
in place of that of Cortes; in fact the institutions of the United States had become 


tc 
the theme of universal praise, and their application to the newly freed countries was 
generally desired. 

The commissioners from Caraccas and La Plata were received by the people of 
England with every demonstration of good will and sympathy; the ministry, how- 
ever, as might have been : nticipate d. gave no encouragement to their projects for a 
separation from Spain, and only consented to offer to the Cortes its mediation, in 


os 


order to procure a compromise between the parties. The commissioners havin 


t 


agreed to this proposition, the offer was formally made to the Cortes. The Deputies 
for America, who appear to have discharged their assumed duties with fidelity, were 
urgent for its acceptance, and to that effect, on the Ist of August, 1511, they addressed 
to the assembly an eloquent representation. The merchants and principal inhabitants 
of Cadiz, however, again appeared as the advocates of violent measures, to reduce the 
revolutionists to submission; they offered to advance funds for the prosecution of 
the war against the insurgent provinces, and even threatened, in case the proposed 
mediation were accepted, to expel the Cortes from their gates. The discussion was 
long; it ended, however, in the refusal of the mediation of Great Britain, and the 
determination on the part of the Spanish Government, to use the most energetic 
means for the subjection of the rebels; accordingly, as the successes of the combined 
forces of Spain, Great Britain, and Portugal, against the French, rendered troops 
disposable, they were dispatched to America. The British Government, upoa this, 
publicly declared its intention to remain neutral in the contest, so lone as the insur- 
gents should not take part with the French; and the commissioners of Caraccas 
and La Plata returned to their countries to warn their fellow citizens of the coming 
storm. 

Before the results of these measures could be estimated in Spain, the Cortes had 
completed what was considered by them as the grand object of their meeting, a iumely 
the Constitution by which the Government of the Spanish dominions was to be in 
future regulated. It was solemnly promulgated at Cadiz on the 19thof March, 1812, 
signed by one hundred and eighty-two persons, of whom fifty represented or were 
supposed to represent, the several divisions of the former Indian « mpire, the others 


being delegates from Spain. Of this much lauded much vituperated scheme of 
Government, our limits do not allow us either to present a minute analysis, or to 
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of it is necessary for those who wish to form com- 
petent ide: "government of the South American Republics, in 
all of w hich j its features are to be found more or less modified. "We cannot, however, 


disc uss Lik 





avoid citing some of its principal provisions, and those specially affecting the Ameri 
can dominions. 

By the Constitution of 1812, the Spanish nation was declared to consist of all 
Spaniards in either hemisphere. Spaniards were all free men, born and residing in 
the Spanish dominions, and others to whom the same privileges might be granted. 
Spanish citizens, who alone could vote, or be elected, or be appointed to civil trusts and 
oifices, were all Spaniards except those who were, by either parent, of African des- 
cent; the latter might, however, be admitted to those privileges under certain circum- 
stances. ‘The government was to be an hereditary monarchy, Ferdinand VII. being 
recognised as the King; the powers of the State, however, were divided into three 
branches—the Legislative, the Executive, and the Judicial—the attributes of each of 
which were distinctly defined. The Legislative power was to be exercised by a 
single body of Deputies, chosen indirectly for two years, by the citizens, the King 
possessing only a limited right of veto upon its enactments; the Executive duties 
were committed to the King, who was aided by a Council of State, and acted through 
nine responsible ministers; to the Audiencias or Courts alone belonged the applica- 
tion of the laws in civil and criminal cases. The territories of the empire were to be 
divided into Provinces, all of which were to be governed in the same manner by a 
Chief, whom the King would appoint, and a Provincial Deputation composed of 
members chosen biennially by the citizens; the basis of the national representation 
was to be the same in every part of the dominions, the number of Deputies sent by 
each Province being proportioned to the number of Spanish. citizens inhabiting it. 
The Council of the Indies, which had disappeared in the course of the great political 
tempest, wasreplaced by a Minister of the Kingdom beyond Sea ; the press was freed 
from all restrictions, and from all responsibility, except such as might ‘bei imposed on 
it by the laws. In fine, throughout the whole Spanish empire, the same forms of 
administration were established, and the same civil rights were recognized, no privi- 
lege or disability being founded on birth-place or descent, except with regard to per- 
sons of African origin. The General Government was empowered to delay the ex- 
tension of the privileges in those parts of the dominions, to which it should not be 
considered judicious to apply them immediately. 

The Constitution was made known in some parts of America before, and in others 
after, the arrival of the forces sent from Spain to reduce them to submission. Neither 
the arrow nor the olive branch proved effectual for that purpose; resistance was op- 
posed to the former wherever it was practicable; the latter was generally rejected 
with scorn, and when accepted was only used as a means of offence against those 
who offered it. Long experience of the falsehood and injustice of the Spanish Go- 
vernment had rendered the Americans suspicious with regard to its concessions; no 
confidence was placed in the sincerity of the Cortes, in holding out these liberal terms, 
or in the power of that body to maintain the new institutions. Timeo Danaos ct 
dona ferentes—was felt if not expressed by every thinking individual. 

Constitutions had likewise been alre ady formed, and sworn to in America, the ob- 
servance of which was incompatible w ith allegiance to the Spanish Government 
In Caraceas the Congress met agreeably to the call of the Junta, in June, 1811; on 
the 4th of July of the same year, it published a declaration of the independence of 
that section, for which was adopted the name of the Confederated Statesof Venezuela; 
and on the 23d of December followi ing a republican constitution, formed nearly on 
the model of that of the United States, was promulgated. General Miranda, who 
had arrived from England, was appointed chief of the forces, and Bolivar, acting 
entrusted with the important command of the fortress of Porto 


under him, was 
Cabello. The Spanish troops were shut up at Coro, and one or two other places 
near the coast; quiet was restored, and all things wore a favorable aspect in the 


new State. Suddenly, however, came a terrible reverse: on the 26th of March, 1812, 
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the whole country was involved in ruin, political as well as physical, by an eartu- 
quake, the most violent of which we have any recorded accounts. The cities ip 
which resided the wealthiest, most intelligent, and influential persons, were, many 
of them, entirely destroyed, and their inhabitants killed or wounded by the dggadful 
concussion. In Caraccas and its vicinity upwards of twenty thousand persons 
perished. The awe-struck survivors neglected their usual labours, and the priests, 
most of whom were devoted to the cause of Spain, succeeded in persuading them, 
that these miseries had been inflicted by heaven, as special chastisements for their 
impious rebellion. The Spaniards did not fail to take advantage of these circum- 
stances; their chief commander, Monteverde, who, from a midshipman, had been 
made a general, by treachery, obtained possession of Porto Cabello, and having re- 
ceived reinforcements from Porto Rico, soon silenced all opposition. Miranda 
seeing that resistance was hopeless, signed a capitulation at Vittoria, on the 26th of 
July, by which it was agreed that Caraccas should acknowledge the Spanish Con- 
stitution, and send Deputies to the Cortes, that those who preferred it might leave 
the country within a certain period, and that the liberty and property of those who 
remained should be respected. 

This capitulation was made in opposition to the remonstrances and representa- 
tions of Bolivar, and of many other chief persons, who were convinced that it would 
not be fulfilled by the Spaniards. Their anticipations proved to have been well 
founded ; for Monteverde, as soon as he had obtained possession of Caraccas, com- 
menced a system of murder, persecution and robbery against the wretched inhabi- 
tants, who had taken part in the rebellion. Miranda attempted to escape from La- 
guaira; but Bolivar and his friends determining that he should not be alone freed 
from the evils which, as they conceived, he had thus brought upon their country, 
delivered him up to Monteverde, by whom he was sent to Spain, where he remained 
in a dungeon until his death in 1817. Bolivar and his friends made their way to 
Carthagena. 

The Spanish Cortes approved the violations of the treaty of Vittoria, declaring, 
by solemn act, that faith was not to be kept with rebels. After the establishment of 
this horrid principle of action, the contest between the Spaniards and the Americans 
was conducted by both parties to its termination, with that tiger-like ferocity, which 
has, in all ages and countries, characterized the Spanish race. It is, however, due 
to the chiefs of the insurgents to acknowledge that they appear in general to have 
acted with much more humanity than their enemies, that the bloody deeds com- 
mitted by them were, in most cases, retaliatory, and that frequent attempts were 
made by them to induce the Spanish commanders to adopt a milder system of 
warfare. 

In New Granada nearly ail the provinces had refused to recognise the existing Span- 
ish Government, and had determined to adopt the republican system; they differed, 
however, upon the question, whether their Republic should be a confederacy of seve- 
ral States, or should have all its powers committed to one central government. The 
provinces nearest Bogota preferred the latter form, while these more distant, were in 
favor of the Federal system. The difference of views upon this subject prevented 
unity of action, not only in New Granada, but likewise in every other part of Span- 
ish America; it enabled the Europeans to maintain their ground much longer than 
they otherwise could have done, and it has ever since been the most fruitful cause of 
civil discord in those countries. The difference being great, was not to be easily compro- 
mised, and two independent governments were established, one at Carthagena and the 
other at Bogota, upon bases which it is needless to explain or qualify. 

At Bozota, General Narino ruled absolutely under the title of President; in Car- 
thagena the constitutional chief Torrices, seems to have acted with more regard for 


the wishes and advantage of the people. In each state however, the laws were of 

little avail, as the whole country was ever disturbed by civil and military contests. 
At Carthagena, Bolivar succeeded in organising a small force, with which he again 

raised the standard of opposition to Spainin Venezuela; his attempts however only 
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served to agitate the people, while on the other hand, they provoked the cruelties of 
the Royalists, which were daily exercised towards all suspected of favoring the 
cause of the insurgents. Among the wretches who ut this time proved themselves 
by their ferocity as well as their boldness and activity, to be worthy successors 
of the Spaniards of the 16th century, the most distinguished were Morales, and the 
monster Boves; the followers of the latter being almost all liberated negro slaves, 
needed no stimulus to excite them to bloody deeds. 

The Junta of Quito assumed the name and powers of a constituent Congress about 
the end of 1811; and having declared the independenee of that vast and rich region, 
also composed and solemnly issued a Constitution for the regulation of its Government. 
This constitution was speedily overthrown by General Torres, who arrived from 
Spain in 1813, with the title of President and Captain General of Quito, and with a 
small force of veteran troops to sustain him. The only resistance which for a mo- 
ment promised to be effectual on the part of the Independents, was made under the 
command of Alexander Macaulay, a native of York in Virginia. This gallant 
youth, when not twenty years old, went to Carthagena, and thence to Bogota, in 
arder to aid the patriots; having been mistaken for a spy and badly treated at the 
latter place, he next offered his services to the Government of Popayan, by which 
they were accepted, and he was intrusted with the command of a small force destined 
to act against the Spaniards in Pasto. 

In their first action, the Patriots under Macaulay were successful; through treachery 
however, they were surrounded by the Royalists, and Macaulay having been made 
prisoner, was shot by order of Torres, at Pasto, in January 1814. Ax attempt was 
afterwards made in 1817, by Narino, the President of New Granada, to expel ths 
Spaniards from Quito, which proved vain; Narino was taken prisoner and conveyed 
to Cadiz, where he languished in a dungeon, until his delivery by the constitution 
alists in 1820. 

The Supreme Congress of Chili was installed at Santiago, on the 14th of July, 
1811, and not venturing to commit itself too far, professed to act in the name of 
Ferdinand VII. Considerable dissensions prevailed in this body from the moment 
of its meeting, as well as among the people and the troops; at length on the 20th 
of December, the Congress as well as the Executive, which it had appointed in the 
preceding month, were dissolved by force of arms, and the country then fell a prey 
to demagogues and brigands. 

The Viceroy of Peru, taking advantage of these circumstances, sent an expe- 
dition to Chili under the command of General Gainsa. Its approach brought 
the people to their senses they prepared for resistance, and the brothers 
Carrera the principal leaders of the anarchists having been put down, the supreme 
command of the forces was conferred upon Don Bernardo O’Higgins, a native of 
Lima, and son of an Irishman,—formerly Viceroy of Peru. Under his direction 
the Spaniards were reduced to ask a capitulation; before it could be completed how- 
ever, they were reinforced by General Osorio, who completely reconquered the 
country, and drove the Patriots with their commander-in-chief, to take refuge in the 
fastnesses of the Andes. 

In La Plata the Independent party were daily becoming more firmly established ; 
the troops of the Viceroy of Peru, as well as the Spanish forces on the Atlantic 
coasts, under the New Viceroy, Vigodet, were defeated and driven from several 
positions; the latter, however, still held the strong and important town of Montevideo, 
on the Banda Oriental, or eastern side of the river of La Plata, and were thus able 
to control the greater part of the country in that direction. On the other hand in 
ternal differences had arisen among the Independents; the chiefs, the military, ths 
political leaders, and the people themselves, were every where divided; several 
provinces refused to acknowledge a central government; no general Congress could 
be convened, and no constitution or other act of union could be formed. Provincial 
governments succeeded each other with rapidity ; conspiracies and revolutions occur- 
red daily, and, in fine, all was anarchy and confusion. The Spanish Constitution hav- 
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ing been made known at Buenos Ayres avout the middle of 1812, the British Minister 


at Rio de Janeiro, endeavored to bring about a compromise between the Indepen- 
dent Government aad the Viceroy, upon the condition that the former should accept 
the new system and send delegates to the Cortes. His mediation, however, wag 
rejected by both parties, as the insurgents placed no confidence in the Cortes, and the 
Viceroy, who fancied that he had at that moment an advantage over the revolution- 
ists, was anxious to obtain the glory of subduing them. The expectations of 
Vigodet however, proved vain; his squadron was taken by that of Buenos Ayres, 
under Commodore Brown, an Englishman, and on the 20th of June, 1814, his 
stronghold, Montevideo, with its garrison, consisting of six thousand Spaniards, 
was surrendered to the Americans, commanded by Don Carlos Alvear. This 
important place however, was not retained long by its captors; for on the 
27th of July, 1817, it was attacked and taken by the Portuguese from Brazil, who 
held it, and nearly the whole country on the eastern side of the river of Plata, until 
1828, 

In Mexico the Viccroy, Venegas, proclaimed the Constitution at the capitol on the 
the 30th of October, 1812, and took measures for carrying it into operation in the 
provinces not occupied by the insurgents. His civil powers were thus much 
abridged, but he still retained the direction of the military, which in a country 
ravaged as Mexico then was, by civil war, is necessarily paramount over all other 
authorities. The liberty of the press subsisted just three months, after which the Vice 
roy suspended it, in consequence of the infinite number of violent and inflammatory 
publications, issuing from it in that short space of time. In the elections of 
nearly a thousand officers chosen by the people, under the new system, only four or 
five Spaniards, or Americans known to be attached to the Spanish cause, received a 
majority of votes. The decisions of the Audiencia were set at naught by the Pro- 
vincial Boards of Administration, and, in fine, the constitution was made to contri 
bute most powerfully to the spread of the principles, which it was intended to 
counteract. 

The insurgents, without exception, rejected the Spanish Constitution, Morelos 
testifying his opposition to its establishment by sacking the town of Orizaba, on the 
very day of its solemn proclamation there. The Junta convened at Ziticuaro, on 
11th of September, 1811, was soon dislodged by the indefatigable Calleja, and con- 
tinued for many months rambling from place to place under the protection of some 
one or other of the insurgent chieftains; at lengthits numbers having been increased 
by the addition of Deputies from several Provinces, it assumed the title of a General 
Congress, and as such issued a declaration of independence on the 13th of November, 
1813, at Chilpanzingo, in the province of Mexico. 

Calleja in the following year succeeded Venegas as Viceroy, and being ably 
seconded by Iturbide, to whom the native troops were devoted, he daily checked the 
insurgents, and confined them in narrower limits by the establishment of military 
forts at various military points. 

In the northern provinces of the kingdom, several attempts were made by persons 
coming from the United States, either to co-operate with the insurgents, or to estab- 
lish a new Republic. During the year 1812 and 1813. several bloody battles were 
fought between the invaders and the Royal forces in the province of Texas; the 
latter were ultimately successful, but the islands in the vicinity of the coasts, became 
places of refuge and rendezvous for pirates, professing to act against Spain under 
commissions from various independent Governments in America. 

In the early part of 1814, occurrences took place in Europe which gave strength to 
tie Spanish cause in America, and contributed to defer the termination of the struggle 
in the latter countries. Napoleon was forced to abdicate at Fontainebleau, and re- 
tired to Elba; while the long desired Ferdinand quitted his prison at Valengay, 
and returned to rule his overjoyed subjects. While the Liberals were anxiously 
awaiting the day on which the restored monarch was expected to take the oath re 
Quired by the Constitution, he issued a royal decree at Valencia, on the 4th of May 
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completely setting aside the whole representative system, and reassuming his power 
as an absolute and unrestrained autocrat. The people of Spain, in general, received 
the annunciation with joy; scarcely a hand or a voice was raised in support of the 
prostrate institutions; and all who had avowed liberal opinions, became the subjects 
of the most horrible persecutions; some being executed, others imprisoned, and 
Others sent as wanderers from their country to live on the charity of foreigners. 
Soldiers in abundance could now be sent to America, and the other despots of Eu- 
rope, in return for the benefits conferred on the general cause of absolutism, were 
ready to furnish subsidies for defraying the expenses of such expeditions. 

Preparations were accordingly made for despatching troops to several points of South 
America; in consequence, however, of the surrender of Montevideo, it was determined 
that they should be concentrated into one body, and directed first against the north- 
ern part of that continent, from which detachments might afterwards be sent from 
other quarters. In prosecution of this plan, not less than eleven thousand men, well 
equipped, were embarked at Cadiz, in January, 1815, under the command of Don 
Pablo Morillo, who had distinguished himself in the late wars, and was now vested 
with full powers to pacificate Venezuela and New Granada. The former country 
being found entirely in the possession of the Royalists, under Morales, the island of 
Magarita in its vicinity, which was occupied by the Independents, was first con 
quered, and then the armament was directed against Carthagena, the strongest 
place at that time on the American continent, and the key to New Grenada. That 
city was invested by Morillo in August, 1815, and being badly provided either with 
provisions or munitions of war, its inhabitants, for six months, suffered all the mise- 
ries of siege, famine, and disease. The garrison at last finding resistance vain, and 
not chocsing to trust to the terms offered by the Spaniards, evacuated the place by 
sea on the 18th of December, and succeded in reaching les Cayes in Saint Domingo; 
the besiegers then entered the city, and wreaked their vengence on the miserable in- 
habitants. After this success, which gained for Morillo the title of Count of Cartha- 
gena, no resistance was made to the invaders, who occupied the whole of New 
Grenada, in the course of the year 1816, and established communications with Quito 
and Peru in the South. 

La Plata was now the only part of South America not wholly in possession of the 
Spaniards. The directors of affairs in that section, although engaged in constant 
disputes among themselves, yet clearly foresaw that its liberties would not subsist much 
longer, unless they should make efforts to free the adjoining countries from the pre- 
sence of the Spaniards. They had succeeded in keeping at bay the royal forces on 
the frontiers of Peru, though they had suffered several severe defeats in that quarter, 
while the Spaniards were commanded by General Pezucla; but that active officer 
having been, in 1815, raised to the Viceroyalty of Peru, they were more fortunate 
araiust his successors, Ramirez and La Sexna. At length, having raised a small 
army, they sent it over the Andes into Chili, under the command of Jose de San 
Martin, an intelligent and enterprising, though unscrupulous leader, who, being 
joined by patriots of the country under O’Higgins, the combined forces were soon 
strong enough to make head against the Spaniards in that kingdom. In the first 
general action at Chacabuco, on the 12th of February, 1817, the royalists were 
defeated, and the President, Marco was taken prisoner. On the 5th of April of the 
following year the Spanish forces were entirely overthrown by the Patriots, on the 
plains of Maipu, near Santiago, by which decisive action, Chili was rendered inde- 
pendant, and placed in a condition to assume the offensive against Peru. A provi- 
sicnal government was organized; O’Higgins was made Supreme Director of the 
State, and San Martin, having freed himself from his enemies the Carreras, by ex- 
ecuting them both, became the commander-in-chief of the forees. At this time, also, 
the Patriots of Chili received an important accession to their strength by the entry of 
Lord Cochrane into their service; this distinguished naval officer having been obliged 
to fly from his own country, in order to escape the punishment decreed by its laws 
for his attempt to swindle the nation at large, now appeared in the Pacific as the 
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champion of American liberties. By his exertions a small squadron was raised and 
nranned, in command of which he took several Spanish vessels of war, and gained 
other advantages for the Independants, during the years 1819 and 1820. On the first 
of November, 1820, Cochrane indeed gave tbe Spaniards in Peru a specimen of his 
skill and daring, in an exploit of almost unequalled gallantry; having on the night 
of that day, boarded, taken, and carried out of the harbour of Callao, (the port of Lima, ) 
and from and under the guns of the fortress, a Spanish frigate called the Esineraldo, 
with all her armament and stores. 

In the meantime the patriots from New Grenada, who had taken refuge in Saint 
Domingo, having obtained some arms and assistance from England and the United 
States, made another effort for the liberation of their country. They landed under 
the command of Bolivar, at Margarita, in December, 1816, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves on that island. At the news of their approach, the people of 
Venezuela and New Granada recovered their energies, and although the principal 
Cities were too strongly garrisoned by the Spaniards to admit of demonstration of 
opinion on the part of their inhabitants; the country was speedily filled with Gueril 
Jas, or small bodies of armed men, who attacked the royal forces in detail, and pik 
laged and harrassed their adherents. In the course of the following year assistance 
in money, arms, and even in men, was received by the patriots from Europe, and 
the Spaniards, confined within narrow limits, were daily decreasing in numbers, 
from the skirmishes in which they were constantly engaged. No decisive action 
however, took place between the parties until the 7th of August, 1819, when the 
Spaniards were defeated with great loss by Bolivar at Boyaca, near Bogota, which 
capital was, on the 9th, entered by the patriots. 

In Mexico the royal cause was apparently triumphing, although it was, for a 
short period, considered in great danger from an invasion of foreigners, headed by a 
Spaniard. 

Among those who had been obliged to fly from Spain after the overthrow of the 
constitution by Ferdinand, in 1814, was Xavier Mina, a relation of the well known 
General of the same name. Burning with indignation and a desire of revenge, not 
only against the monarch who had, as he conceived, acted thus unworthily, but also 
in fact, against the nation, which had so joyfully seconded the shameful deed, this 
young man came to the United States, where he succeeded in obtaining the means 
of fitting out a small expedition. With this force he sailed from the Chesapeake on 
the Ist of September, 1816; and, after various delays at Port au Prince, Galveston, 
and other places, where he made small additions to his troops and equipments, he 
landed on the 15th of April following, with three hundred men of all nations, near 
Soto la Marina, a small place on the western shore of the Mexican Gulf, at the 
mouth of the river Santander and about eighty miles south ofthe entrance of the Rio 
del Norte. Atthis time, the fortunes of the Independants, in Mexico were in the ebb. 
The Congress had published a republican constitution on the 22d of October, 1814; but 
all the advantages which were anticipated from this act, as a means of promoting 
union and subordination among the partizans of the cause, were lost before the end 
of the following year, by the seizure and subsequent execution of Morelos. While 
this devoted and energetic leader was in command, obedience was paid by all the 
insurgents to the orders of the Congress; after his capture, however, this body was 
regarded rather as an incumbrance than otherwise, and was at length forcibly dis. 
solved, or rather dispersed, by Don Manuel de Mier y Teran, a young chief to whose 
charge its defence had been committed. ‘The insurgent leaders then partitioned the 
country among themselves, and each from his fort or fastness kept the surrounding 
district in awe and trouble. Guerrero betook himself to the Pacific coast near Aca. 
pulco; Rayon ruled in the mountains of Valladolid, and Gaudeloupe Victoria in those 
of VcraCruz; Teran established himself on the borders of Oaxaca and Puebla; the 
barbarian, Padre Torres, with his band ravaged the beautiful region called the Baxio 
of Guanaxuato, while Nicolas, the sole survivor of the gallant Bravo family, wan- 
dered about with his followers. The arrival of troops from Spain, after the restora- 
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tion of Ferdinand, enabled Calleja, however, to keep up his chains of posts throughout 
the country, by means of which the insurgents were becoming daily more straitened, 
and their communications with each other were rendered more difficult. 

In 1816 Calleja returned to Spain, having been replaced as Viceroy of Mexico 
by Don Ruiz de Apodaca, a man of a comparatively mild disposition, who was 
charged to offer more favorable terms to the insurgents. As his character was 
well known, those terms were readily accepted, and ere he had been in power a year, 
many, not only of the subordinates, but also of the chiefs of the Independants ac* 
cepted the indulto or act of indemnity proclaimed by him and returned to the occu~ 
pations of peaceful life. Among the chiefs whothus submitted, were Nicholas Bravo, 
Osourno, and Rayon, all of whom remained in obscurity until 1821; Victoria about 
the same time disappeared, and was believed to be dead, and the only leader of con- 
sequence among the insurgents who, in 1817, remained in command, was the priest 
Jose Torres. 

The Viceroy had received notice from Havana, of the approach of Mina’s expe- 
dition, to intercept which, he had sent out several ships of war; as he however could 
not learn where the invaders intended to land, his other preparations for defence 
were necessarily of a general character. From these circumstances, Mina found 
little or no opposition at Soto La Marina, and having built a temporary fort near 
that place, in which some men were left as a garrison, he commenced his march into 
the interior on the 24th of May, and the first action with the Royalist forces took 
place onthe 12thof June, at Peotillos, about forty miles from the city of San Luis Po- 
tosi; in this Mina was successful, and before the end of the month he effected a junc- 
ture with the redoubtable Father Torres, in the Baxio of Guanaxuato, 

We cannot particularize the events of the short, but brilliant career of Mina in 
Mexico; brilliant it was, from the constant display of boldness, energy and courage, 
under difficulties which, as he could not but have seen within a short time after his 
Janding in Mexico, were insuperable. The number of his followers increased but 
little; the natives who joined him being scarcely more than sufficient to supply the 
place of those who fell in battle or from fatigue; while on the other hand, they 
fought with the incumbrances of women and children; to crown all, Mina soon 
found that he was himself the object of jealousy and hated, on the part of Father 
Torres. Concert of action was thus impossible; the foreigners were viewed with 
mistrust and dislike by the people; and except when their protection was wanted, 
were soon left to provide for and to defend themselves as they might. Meanwhile 
the Viceroy was unremitting in his exertions to destroy them; troops were gathermg 
around them from every direction; escape was impossible, and they had ouly to sell 
their lives as dearly as they could. 

The fort at Soto La Marina fell first; garrisoned by only a hundred and thirteen 
men, under Major Sarda, an Halian, it was attacked by General Arredondo, the 
Commander of the Eastern Provinces, with no less than two thousand regular sol 
diers. The garrison held out for some days, until at length its numbers having been 
reduced to thirty-seven; the fort was surrendered by capitulation, on the 15th June. 
The terms of the capitulation were of course disregarded; and the unfortunate 
foreigners expiated their rashness and folly, by imprisonment for the remainder of 
their lives in loathsome dungeons at Ulua, Ceuta, Cadiz, and other places. 

The Sambrero, a fort in Guanaxuato, occupied by a body of Mina’s men, under 
Colonel Young, an American, was also invested by a considerable force of Roya- 
lists, commanded by General Linan. Qn the night of the 19th of August, the able- 
bodied soldiers of the garrison, with the women and children, evacuated the place, 
leaving the sick and the wounded to the tender mercies of the Spaniards. Linan, 
however, having learned their intention, set upon them during their retreat, and killed 
the greater part; he then butchered the wounded, whom he found in the fort, and sent 
the prisoners, some to execution, others to join their comrades in their dungeons. 

Mina had in the interval so far gained upon the feelings of the Mexicans, that he 
had assembled nearly a thousand men under his command. With these he at first 
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established himself in another fort in the Baxio, called Remedios, when he was 
joined by the remnants of the garrison of Sombuero; and removing thence he in a 
short space of time reduced several of the strongholds of the Royalists. At length on 
the 23d day of October he ventured to attack the city of Guanaxuato; having no ar- 
tillery, his attempt proved vain, he was obliged to retreat and immediately found him- 
self almost deserted. On the 27th, while reposing in a farm-house called the Vena- 
dito, he was betrayed, surrounded and made prisoner. 

The news of Mina’s seiznre was celebrated by public rejoicings and religious 
thanksgivings throughout Mexico. He was of course orderec to be instantly exe- 
cuted, and was accordingly shot on the llth of November, at Tepeaca, in sight of 
the fort of Remedios, which was then besieged by the Spaniards. That fort soc 
after fell, and before the year 1817, not more than twenty of those who had landed 
with Mina at Soto La Marina in April were alive and not in dungeons In reward 
for the success of his efforts in effecting the overthrow of Mina, Apodaca was made 
Count of Venadito. 

It will now be necessary for us once more to revert to Spain, by the political 
movements in which kingdom, the fate of the Americans was varied during the 
whole period of the contest. After the overthrow of the Constitution of 1812 by 
Ferdinand, that unfortunate nation remained subject to inflictions of every species; 
it was misgoverned by a stupid and unfeeling sovereign, profligate ministers and re- 
vengeful priests; its financial credit was destroyed, its commerce was annihilated, 
its roads were infested by banditti, its interior provinces were desolated by famine, 
and its coasts by pestilence. In the midst of all this distress, an attempt was made 
by the Government to procure a settlement of difficulties with the American domin- 
ions, by compromise; for which purpose the Sovereigns of Europe, assembled in 
congress at Aix la Chapelle, were, in July, 1817, requested to interpose. ‘This pro- 
position not being succeeded by any active measures on the part of those to whom 
it was addressed, it was determined that another effort should be made for the re-es- 
tablishment of the Spanish authority in those countries, to the disturbances in which 
nearly all the evils afflicting the kingdom were supposed to be attributable. With 
this intent about eighteen thousand men were assembled at the close of 1819, in the 
environs of Seville and Cadiz, of whom a large portion were to sail without delay 
for the western continent, under the command of Calleja, the former Viceroy of 
Mexico, now distinguished by the title of Count of Calderon. 

Possibly another object may have been in view when this expedition was pre 
pared, in addition to those avowed by the Spanish Government. Don Luis de Onis, 
the Plenipotentiary of that Government inthe United States, had on the 22d February 
1819, signed a treaty at Washington, by the terms of which the river Sabine was 
recognized as the boundary between the territories of the two Powers contiguous to 
the Mexican Gulf, and the whole of Florida was to be surrendered to the United 
States. The latter of these engagements was considered in Spain so prejudicial to 
the interests of the kingdom that its Government endeavored by every means to 
avoid the ratification of the treaty; the United States, however, insisted on its entire 
fulfilment, and intimated that unless this was speedily done, they would forcibly 
take possession of the Floridas. To prevent this menace from being carried into 
effect, may have been one of the ends, for the attainment of which these troops were 
assembled in the south of Spain. 

Whatever may have been the ultimate intentions of the Spanish Government, they 
were destined to be frustrated. The military service in America, was very un- 
popular among the troops in general, who considered an order to go to those countries 
equivalent to a sentence of death; and under these circumstances, the officers of the 
expedition destined for the western continent, of whom the greater part were in favor 
of the Constitution of 1812, easily prevailed upon the men to second an attempt to 
carry that plan of Government again into execution, promising them that in the 
event of success, they should be saved from the dreadful fate which otherwise awaited 
them. Accordingiy on the Ist of January, 1812, Rafael Riego, the Colonel of a regi- 
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ment stationed near Cadiz, proclaimed the constitution of 1812, which was received 
with enthusiasm by the soldiers and people; he the: marched with his followers to 
the head quarters of Calderon, who was, with his whole staff, immediately seized. 
Several officers, who had been imprisoned, on suspicion, by order of the Government, 
were next liberated, and the whole army of the expedition declared openly in favor 
of the Constitution. The news spread with rapidity throughout the Kingdom, and 
its arrival was every where followed by the same consequences, the authorities were 
displaced, the King was forced to accept the Constitution, and the Cortes were con- 
vened, to which the American Provinces were invited to send deputies. The Cortes 
met at Madrid, in July following, and immediately ordered instruction to be sent to 
all the Governors and Commanders of the forces in America, to make conciliatory 
propositions to the insurgents. 

The tidings of these events in Spain, were received with dismay by the Spaniards 
in every part of America, as they immediately saw that no hopes of reinforcements 
or other relief from Europe, were to be longer entertained. Conformably with the 
instructions of the Government, General Morillo, who commanded the royal forces 
at Caraccas, and General de la Torre, the chief of the western division, from his head 
quarters at Carthagena, severally addressed communications to the Colombian Can- 
gress, and other high authorities, inviting them to accept the Spanish Constitution. 
This was peremptorily refused by all to whom itwas proposed. Correspondences 
however ensued, the result of which was a Convention of Armistice for six months, 
between the contending parties, concluded at Truxillo, on the 25th of November, 
1820. Morillo then immediately went to Spain, and three commissioners were also 
sent to Madrid by the Colombians, empowered to treat respecting the future relations 
between the two countries. As we here take leave of Morillo, we may add, that of 
all the monsters vomited forth by Spain upon America, he appears to have been the 
most diabolical. 

The commissioners sent by the Colombians to Madrid, could effect no arrange- 
ment with the Cortes; the rights guaranteed by the Constititution, were the only 
terms which that body was disposed to offer to the Americans, and the latter de 
manded a recognition of the independence of Colombia, as the necessary prelimimary 
to peace and mutual intercourse. Under these circumstances no compromise was 
practicable, and the Commissioners left Madrid for France and England. 

Before the news of this termination of the mission reached America, the armistice 
had been broken, and hostilities were resumed between the Colombian and Royal 
forces. The latter were at this time chiefly composed of negroes and liberated er 
minals, the Europeans having almost all been destroyed by war and disease, yet they 
held all the strongest places in the vicinity of the coasts, and could thus prevent the 
patriots from receiving supplies from abroad. In order to effect the latter object, 
more completely, Moreles declared the whole coast in a state of blockade, and with a 
few ships at his disposal, seized several vessels of the United States, for wluch 
seizures, Spain was obliged many years after to give, or rather promise indenmifica- 
tion. 

On the other hand the Patriots were more numerous, they were by this time accus- 
tomed to fatigues and discipline, and many foreign officers, as well as soldiers, were 
to be found in their ranks; they had uninterrupted possession of the upper country, 
from which they could obtain provisions, and to which they could retreat if unsuc- 
cessful in their attacks. In this state of things, a number of small engagements took 
place, which were unattended by any marked advantage to either party ; at length on 
the 24th of June, 1821, the Royalists, commanded by Morales and De la Torre, 
amounting to six thousand men, were defeated and almost destroyed by the Colom- 
bians under Bolivar and the famous Paez, at Carabobo, near Valencia. 

In consequence of this decisive action, Caraccas was immediately recovered by 
the Patriots, and the remnant of the Royalists in its vicinity shut up at Laguayra, 
were soon obliged to capitulate and leave the country. 

Although the Spanish power in the northern part of South America had been ar 
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most extinguished at Carabobo, yet the war in this quarter, was prolonged for two 
years after, by the perseverance and activityof Morales. Within that time the King 
of Spain had been, indeed, restored, by the I’rench armies, to the exercise of absolute 
authority, yet no aid could be sent to his forces in America, which were gradually re- 
duced to imprisonment within the fortifications of a few strong places on the coasts. 
The Colombians had in the mean time assembled a small naval force under the com- 
mand of Commodore Aury, a Frenchman, who had for many years roved through 
the West Indian seas, under various commissions and flags of doubtful characters, 
and by the facilities thus afforded for transportation of their troops, as well as by 
blockading the Royalists, they successively regained Carthagena, Maracaibo, Cu- 
mana, and other places held by the latter. At length on the 8th of November, 1823, 
the Castle of Porto Cabello thelast strong hold of the Spaniards in Colombia, was 
taken by Paez, and the whole country remained in possession of the Republicans. 

After the death of Morales, the dismissal of the Mexican Congress by Teran, and 
the complete destruction of Mina and his followers, the hopes of the partisans of im- 
dependence rapidly sunk. The system of energy on the one hand, and of concilia- 
tion on the other, pursued by the Viceroy, Apodaca, daily overthrew or disarmed 
the enemies of the Spanish authority. There was no longer among the insurgents 
any directing power to which the various chiefs would bow; each was absolute over 
his own followers, and would brook no interference on the part of another leader ; 
and combination of movements among them was rendered impossible by mutual 
jealousies and mistrusts. Under these circumstances, the war gradually became 
merely a series of contests between the legal authorities and hordes of banditti, and 
the wealthy and intelligent part of the population began to look to the standard of 
Spain as the symbol of order, and there was every prospect that quiet would be gra- 
dually restored. The pride of the people had also been flattered by the employment 
of natives in offices of trust, profit, and honor; in this way the elevation of Don 
Antonio Perez, a Mexican priest, of great talent, learning, and character, to the high 
ecclesiastical dignity of Bishop of Paebla, had great effect in reconciling the inferior 
clergy, hitherto the most determined opposers of European domination The Spanish 
troops in Mexico at this time did not exceed five thousand; there was, however, a 
large force of native soldiers, who were well disciplined, and to secure whose fidelity 
every means consistent with prudence was employed by the Government. The most 
prominent among the officers of this latter force, was Augustin Iturbide, a native of 
Michoacan, who had elevated himself to the rank of Colonel, by his courage, his 
activity, and his ferocity towards the insurgents; soon after the arrival of Apodaca, 
however, he had for some reasons retired from the service, and devoted himself to the 
performance of religious acts, in which his scrupulous perseverance had caused him 
to be as much esteemed by the people, for this supposed sanctity of his character, as 
he had been before dreaded on account of its manifest ruthlessness. This was the 
man, whom the Viceroy selected to carry into effect his scheme for maintaining the 
absolute authority of the King in Mexico. 


Having been unable to give place to the remainder of this paper in the present 
number, we are obliged tocontent ourselves with promising that it shall be concluded 


in the next. 
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COTTON,* 


AND ITS CONNECTION WITH THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


Ovr most important national ‘interest, of a physical nature, is, 
undeniably, our cotton culture. This is the great staple on which our 
vast foreign commerce mainly depends. This affords the rich mine 
from which we draw the means of paying for the enormous quan- 
tity of the productions of foreign art now necessary to the daily 
comfort of all classes of our population. If the English spinning- 
jenny is the sceptre with which the Island Queen rules the world, 
with an undisputed sway of commercial ascendency, the American 
saw-gin is an instrument of power, upon which the other is itself al- 
most wholly dependent for its ability to maintain that magnificent 
dominion. We could not, therefore, more usefully fill a portion of 
our pages, than by devoting them to the subject denoted by the 
above title ; of the different points of view in which it presents itself, 
its financial importance, as connected with the currency, induces us 
to direct our attention to that branch of the subject, in particular, in 
this article,—the interesting topics of the history of its culture and 
manufacture, both in our own and in other countries, being reserved 
for future numbers. 

Previously to the peace by which our national independence was 
established, no cotton was produced within the present limits of the 
United States. It can hardly be said to have been cultivated, ex- 
cepting perhaps as a rare exotic, before the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. Its subsequent history may safely be pointed to, as 
exhibiting a signal instance of the influence of free, popular institu- 
tions, such as were created by that imperishable instrument, to de- 
velope the natural resources of a country. 

At this day, we can hardly appreciate the vast revolution which 
the introduction of this staple has effected in our commercial rela- 


* Lerrer of the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting tables and notes on the 
cultivation, manufacture and foreign trade of cotton. Document of House of Repre- 
sentatives, No. 146, Ist session, 24th Congress. 
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tions. Powerful as its influence is now known to have become, its 
efiect in this particular, to be fully understood, should be contrasted 
with our situation at the close of the Revolution. For a series of 
years, the pecuniary condition of the United States was deplorable 
in the extreme. No one of the present generation can have made 
himself familiar with the public and domestic affairs of that period, 
without being painfully affected with the strong evidences of general 
poverty which prevailed. Some of the fairest and most productive 
sections of the Union had been totally exhausted by the ravages in- 
cident to war. The citizens of those sections, which had not been 
overrun with ruthless bands of foreign mercenaries, had patrioti- 
cally expended their resources in the public defence. In most of 
our towns and cities, the extensive mercantile establishments, which 
flourished before the war, had been broken up. A scene of ruin 
and desolation almost universal was exhibited, arising from the 
baleful effects of a depreciated paper currency, and the destruction 
of property incident to a state of domestic hostility of seven years’ 
duration. 

With peace came strong temptations to indulgence in the luxuries 
and fashions of Europe, from the example of which our own social 
habits had been generally formed. Instead of weaning our coun- 
trymen from their expensive tastes, the long compulsory abstinence 
they had undergone, had greatly increased their relish for such gra- 
tifications. Our productions, which could be exported in payment 
for foreign commodities, possessed at that time a comparatively tri- 
fling value.® The inevitable consequence was, that a large propor- 
tion of the circulating medium, that was intrinsically valuable, was 
remitted abroad, to meet the balances due to foreign merchants. 
Indebtedness and embarrassment, approaching to desperation, per- 
vaded the community, to such an extent that in several sections of 
the United States, popular tumults arose, and, in some instances, were 
carried to the extent of an organized resistance to the laws. The 
enemies of our free institutions, both at home and abroad, boldly and 
confidently anticipated a speedy overthrow of the experiment of the 
people of the United States in the art of self government. 

These trying scenes were met by the men who, in the midst of 
innumerable privations and disasters, had withstood unshaken both 
the arms and the intrigues of the most powerful nation on earth. 
Despising all temporary expedients, and—with a wisdom which it 
would be well that their successors had always imitated—denouncing 
all measures of temporary relief which might involve the country 
in more formidable subsequent difficulties, they resolutely ad- 
hered to those high principles in which alone were to be found the 
safest protection for their true and permanent interests. The bur- 


then of debt which pressed so heavily upon all classes was gradually 
reduced by laborious industry and careful frugality. Confidence 
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eventually became restored by this natural and healthy mode ; 
the earnest attention of the whole people was directed to the de- 
velopement of the resources of our extensive territory. 

The production of cotton in the southern and south-western States, 
may be fairly considered to have exercised a more important agen- 
cy than any other single circumstance in retrieving the credit of the 


country both at home and abroad. By furnishing a staple commo- 


ity of general necessity to a great amount, this cultivation has 
enabled our citizens, in all sections of the United States, to follow 
their gainful commerce without being constantly exposed to the dis- 
turbing influence of the enormous sacrifices upon their remittance 
to foreign nations, to which they were before subjected. In con- 
nection with our tobacco, fish, lumber, rice, and bread-stuffs, cotton, 
has mainly enabled us to pay for the articles of necessity as well as 


luxuries, which we have so largely imported from England, France, 
7 


and other countries. It has accordingly become one of the princi- 
of the wealth of our citizens, greatly advantageous even 


pal sources 
Yur cotton crops have in 


to the States which do not produce it. 
fact placed Europe ina state of greater dependence upon us than 
we are upon Europe, inasmuch as this commodity is essential, not 


only to the prosperity, but to the very existence of a great portion 
of its manufacturing population. In this point of view the produc- 
tion of cotton in the United States may be reearded as the most 


important element of our actual commercial independence. 

The precise circumstances under which this cultivation began in 
the southern States, the time when, and place where, it obtained first 
a permanent footing, are involved in much obscurity. It doubtless 
commenced upon so small a scale as to have attracted little general 
attention. South Carolina appears to be entitled to the credit of 
its first introduction, as early as 1785 or 1786; though it was 
immediately communicated to the adjoining State of Georgia, where 
it was produced at the earlier stages of its cultivation, in the largest 
quantity. The great obstacle to its extension was the infinite trou- 
ble and delay with which the separation of the fibre from its seed 
The species of cotton first introduced, known in 
part of its seed 


} 
' 


was attended. 
commerce by the name of upland, adheres to every 
with great tenacity. Among the early cultivators, t 
usually separated from the seed by the hands of the laborers. 


A pound of clean cotton was the usual task for the day’s work of a 


ie fibre was 


female. The first planter who raised cotton upon a large scale, as 


it was then called, was Mr. Teake, of Savannah. In 1788 his crop 
was 5000 Ibs. in the seed This would make about 1200 Ibs. of 


clean cotton by the present mode of ginning. The difficulty which 


he experienced in procuring this crop tobe cleaned was so great, 
that he proposed to his correspondent in the north to send it to him 


in the seed, under the belief that the persons by whem it was manu- 
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factured would devise some more convenient and economical mode 
of preparing it for carding, than was in the power of the planter. 
It was found, however, that cotton in the seed was an unsaleable 
article among the manufacturers. Rollers and the bowstring were 
subsequently introduced, to facilitate the separation from the seed, 
and continued in use until the saw-gin was invented; but the pro- 
cess with their assistance was exceedingly tedious and expensive. 
After they had been universally abandoned, upland cotton was 
known for many years in the English market as “* Bowed Georgia.” 
In fact it is sometimes quoted by that name in the prices-current of 
the present day—more than forty years since the instrument from 
which it was originally called has been entirely out of use. 

In 1793, the difficulty which had so long been the principle obsta- 
cle to the extensive and profitable cultivation of upland cotton, was 
effectually obviated by a young man from Massachusetts who had 
been engaged to go to Georgia in the capacity of a family tutor. 
Soon after his arrival in that State he was apprised of the great in- 
conveniences to which growers of cotton were subjected in prepar- 
ing it for market. With the eharacteristic enterprise of his origin, 
and a prophetic perception of its incalculable national importance, 
he immediately racked his invention for the contrivance of a reme- 
dy. The saw-gin was not, as has been the case with so many of 
the most valuable discoveries, the offspring of a lucky accident, but 
was the result of the systematic application of earnest thought and 
powerful mechanical genius. When it was originally put in motion 
it was precisely identical in principle and operation with those now 
employed throughout the southern and south-western States. For the 
sake of the credit of those States which have derived almost incaleu- 
lable wealth from his simple and ingenious invention, we wish it was 
in our power to say that a fit reward had been bestowed upon Ext 
Wurtney! 

The commencement of the cultivation of sea-island cotton is more 
clearly ascertained. It was first grown upon Lapeto Island, on the 
coast of Georgia, in 1790, from Pernambuco seed. This descrip- 
tion of cotton greatly exceeds all other kinds, both in fineness and 
length of fibre. For the highest and most expensive manufacture, 
this species of cotton is indispensable, and only coming to perfec- 
tion upon the islands, and near the coast of the Atlantic, the limited 
quantity produced maintains its comparatively high price in the 
market. In preparing sea-island cotton, the saw-gin is not gener- 
rally employed, as it breaks the long silky fibre which is one 
element of its peculiar value. This fibre does not cling so strongly 
to the seed as that of the upland, but adheres principally at the 
ends. They may, therefore, be separated by rollers with much greater 
facility, though the process is exceedingly slow when compared 
with the operation of thesaw-gin. This increased labor is compen- 
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sated by its enhanced price, which, for the best quality, is usually, in 
the English market, three or four times greater than that of upland. 
No part of the world produces cotton of equal excellence. The 
amount raised has been nearly stationary for the last thirty years, 
from the limited extent of territory upon which it can be grown. 

The admirable report of Mr. Woodbury, on this subject, to the 
last Congress at its first session, gives, in a succinct form, the best 
data any where to be found relative to the progress and extent of 
the cultivation of cotton in the United States. It furnishes, indeed, 
the quantity produced, as well as manufactured, in every part of the 
world, at different stated periods. We have been struck in examin- 
ing this document, with the vast amount of important information 
on this subject, compressed within the compass of less than a hundred 
and twenty pages. It seems thatall the publications in the European 
languages, as well as those of our own country, which refer either to 
the production or the manufacture of cotton, have been diligently 
consulted and brought together. None but such as have been ac- 
customed to such researches, can appreciate the labor necessary 
to collect such a mass of facts, from detached sources, and present 
them to view ina condensed and tangible form. That it should 
have been done, and so well done, by an individual holding a public 
station which requires such laborious and unremitting attention, 
may appear wonderful to those unacquainted with the range of 
information, and the habits of industry, for which Mr. Woodbury is 
distinguished. 

From that invaluable collection of the leading statisties of our sub- 
jects, we derive the following statements, to show the remarkable fact 
of the wonderful increase of its production, within the period of less 
than half a century. As the quantity consumed in this country at 
various periods appear to be wholly a matter of estimate and opin- 
ion, we take the account of exports from the United States, which 
are clearly ascertained, as the means of comparing the relative 
amounts produced. 

The quantity exported in 1790, was 490,000 Ibs. In 1791, 200,- 
000 Ibs. and in 1792, 150,000 lbs. Its diminution, during the two last 
named years, furnishing, even in the absence of all other testimony 
the most conclusive evidence of the difficulty of preparing the com- 
modity for market, to which we have adverted. 

In 1795, after the saw-gin had begun to operate to a considerable 
extent, the export was 6,250,000 Ibs. From this period the expor- 
tation has gradually increased to its present extent—being in 1835, 
the last year stated by Mr. Woodbury, 336,500,000 Ibs. From 
other authentic sources we have ascertained that the export of 1836 
was upwards of four hundred and twenty-three millions of pounds. 
The whole of the exportation of cotton from the United States during 
the three first years before stated would hardly suffice for the cargo of 
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a single ship of the size usually employed in freighting it to Europe; 


hat used in the 


while, in 1836, if we add to the quantity exported t 
United States, for domestic purposes and our extensive manufactures, 
which cannot be fairly estimated at less than one hundred and twenty- 


five millions of pounds, the aggregate would not fall far short of 
enough to freight a thousand such ships. Such a wonderful increase 
in the production of a single article, within so short a period, cannot 
fail to fill the mind with astonishment. : 


I} ] 


Among the sudden changes which have influenced for good or 
evil, all classes of society throughout the United States, none per- 
haps are more worthy of investigation than the vibrations to which, 
the price of cotton has been subjected. Within the last twenty years, 
during which it has been by far our most important staple, it has 
exercised a controlling influence upon our whole commerce. The 
causes and consequences of the revulsions to which the cotton trade 
has been exposed, possess, therefore, the deepest interest to indivi- 
duals engaged inevery pursuit. The whole community are affected 
} 


directly or indirectly by the ] 


yrosperity or adversity of those en- 
gaged in the production of cotton. The producers of other com- 
modities are compelled, from its superior amount and value, and 
from its entering so largely into all our transactions with those 
countries with which we have the most intercourse, to share, to a 
creater or less extent, the same fate. The question of the origin of 
the pernicious fluctuations of price which cotton has undergone 
during this period is, one of scarcely less importance to all portions 


of our community, than to the particular sections of the Union 


more immediately concerned with it. Those fluctuations have been 
enormous; and though usually cited, with reference to the single 
pound, by the change of a few cents more or less, each one is ae- 
companied by a convulsive agony to the social body, involving an 
incalculable amount of present suffering, a ida permanent evil effect 


still less easy to be accurately measured. The leading idea ought 


never to be lost sight of, that steadiness and uniformity are essential 
to the sound prosperity of all productive industry,—instability of 
value, even though it may occasionally stimulate to a temporary 
excess of delusive prosperity, being the worst of evils, and benefi- 
cial only to those classes whose professi ym it is to live, by their 
superior vigilance and dext rity, upon that pro¢ 


was well remarked during the debates of the extra session, in the 


Senate, that the great drawback of fluctuation alone deprived the 


cotton growing sections of this Union of their natural birthright of 
the highest degre e of prospe rity and wealth that the teemin 
of the earth can bestow upon human labor. No subject, then, ap- 
pears to us more worthy of careful investigation—of an importanee 
4] 


re Man- 


far superior to temporary party passions or interests—than 


ner in which our merchants and planters have heretofore been seen 
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periodically to wax rich to superfluity, on a rise of prices, and to 
suffer themselves to be suddenly overwhelmed with bankruptcy and 
ruin when the seale of price is depressed. Price is, of course, in 
all cases, immediately dependent on two clements, acting distinetly, 
though with a mutual influence on each oiher,—the first being the de- 
mand for the purpose of consumption, the rise or fall of which na- 
turally acts directly on the price,—the other being the state of the 
currency, whether of expansion or contraction, relatively to the ave- 
rage standard of the business wants of the community, increasing or 
decreasing the facilities of obtaining money, and preportionately ap- 
preciating or depreciating its real value, and with it raising or low- 
ering the scale of nominal prices. ‘The former ts a wholesome, as 
it is a natural, stimulus to production, to the extent required to 
furnish the due supply; the latter produces only a delusive and 
temporary excitement which sooner or later involves those who act 
under its influence (except only a fortunate and skilful few) in dis- 
appointment, and often ruin. Whenever both these stimulants 
happen to co-operate in giving impetus to production, the result has 
always shown that the fundamental law of physics which was first 
explained and demonstrated by D’Alembert, and has since been the 
foundation of some of the most brilliant discoveries of modern as- 
tronomy, may be said to apply in like manner to economical science. 
The great principle that the action of forces, producing motion, is 
always equalized by their reaction, enabled Laplace to unravel all 


the apparent irregularities of the solar system, which had confounded 


his predecessors. In its application to mathematical science, this prin- 
ciple is susceptible of exact proof. The principles of economics 
being, from their nature, incapable of similar rigid demonstration, 
the mind must rest satisfied whenever the records of experience 
will enable us to draw a sufficient number of correct inferences to 
establish any important general truth. 

We have stated that a rise of price, occasioned by the inc reased 


demand of the consumers, is a healthy stimulus to production. But 


the immediate influence of high profits, though salutary in furnish- 


ing a supply co-extensive with the demand, rarely stops at that 


point. Among a free and enterprising people the rates of profit, 


realized by individuals engaged in the various employments of life, 


havea constant tendency to the same level. Unless competition be 
directly repressed by extraneous cireumstances—such as climate, 
soil, want of capital, or restrictive legislation—it is clearly impos- 
sible to prevent a free participation in the superior returns furnished 


by any particular pursvit. Whenever high prices are obtained by 
any description of cultivetors—those of cotton for instance—other 
persons whose capital and labor were previously bestowed upon 
occupations affording less profit, are induced to abandon them, and 


} 
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i all ; . - ve 4 
embark themselves and their means in the more promising employ- 
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ment. The profits acquired from time to time in the business are 
also reinvested as speedily as possible. The accession of new ad. 
venturers, and the expansion of the cultivation of the old, combine 
to increase production in a ratio the rapidity of which is rarely 
perceived by those whose attention is devoted each to his individual 
affairs. 

In the ordinary pursuits of life, whenever any employment be- 
comes peculiarly profitable, those engaged in other occupations are 
seldom able to rush suddenly into it. Generally, it is a work of 
considerable time to change entirely the objects of agricultural 
industry, to withdraw laborers from employments to which they 
have been accustomed, and train them to pursuits entirely novel. 
Under most circumstances, the extensive enlargement of production 
in any branch of agriculture is, therefore, a gradual operation. But 
the peculiar condition of the southern and south-western States have 
enabled them to increase the amount of their crops of cotton with 
great rapidity. Their facilities in this respect, since this culture 
was introduced among them, has been greatly overlooked by those 
who may have anticipated a permanent rise of prices from a supply 
presumed to be insufficient, to satisfy the immense and increasing 
consumption of Europe. Those States comprehend a vast extent 
of new and fertile soil, readily acquired by individuals at prices 
barely nominal, compared with the value of its produce when cot- 
ton finds a ready demand. The kind of labor principally employed 
in this cultivation enables any individual, who can control capital or 
credit, to command any desirable amount of force. The processes 
of cultivation and preparation for market, require comparatively a 
small degree of skill. Accordingly, it is always easy to increase the 
supply with little delay, to any amount to which the present impe- 
tus, whether of a healthful or a factitious character, may stimulate. 
But it is impossible generally to ascertain beforehand when the sup- 
ply shall have reached the demand at remunerating prices,—or, if 
known, to arrest the increase of production at that point. Many 
other circumstances tend to aggravate the evil of over production 
after a brisk demand. The profits of the cotton growers are gene- 
rally grossly exaggerated, not only by themselves, for the purpose 
of enhancing their importance and increasing their credit, but by 
most of those employed in other pursuits. Few individuals who 
newly embark in the business, probably suppose that the same 
causes which have induced one to engage in it, have probably im- 
pelled thousands. The employment to which a person is accus- 
tomed, and from which he derives a fair profit,is abandoned in the 
expectation of realizing a speedy fortune; while those already en- 
gaged in the business, from which they have obtained large profits, 
strain all their energies to extend their cultivation. A supply in- 
creased beyond all calculation ensues, anda glut of the market is 
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the result. By the ruinous fall of price the recent adventurer dis- 
covers, that his anticipated fortune only existed in his own sanguine 
imagination, and finds, too late, that it is impossible to return, with- 
out immense sacrifice, to the former secure business which he aban- 
doned in his haste to be rich. 

Such a state of things might occasionally occur, to a certain ex- 
tent, from mere competition, under an equal and stable system of 
practical currency. But these evils are aggravated in a tenfold 
degree from the second source of the influence upon prices, before 
mentioned. Unlimited power, in effect, if not in form, has been 
given, both in this country and in that where our cotton finds its 
principal market, to a few irresponsible individuals, to raise or lower 
the value of all property, by increasing or decreasing the amount of 
the circulating medium, according to their own interest or caprice. 
The facilities of obtaining money, and the temptations to improvi- 
dent speculations, which are invariably offered by these individuals, 
until they become alarmed by a call for specie, or are influenced by 
a wish to effect ulterior designs—when they suddenly curtail their 
accommodations, and render it impossible for those dependent upon 
them to fulfil their engagements,—have produced a degree of inse- 
curity in the property of those engaged in commerce, which is 
destructive to all sober and prudent calculation, as it is to all sound 
national prosperity and happiness. The past year has witnessed the 
overthrow of many large fortunes, possessed by worthy and respec- 
table individuals, from this source. ‘They were ruined by being re- 
quired to fulfil engagements entered into when currency was unduly 
expanded, and enforced when it was scarce. Most of them were 
men of great integrity and intelligence, who probably never would 
have defended the management which occasioned their disasters, had 
they understood the real causes of their own destruction. A sum- 
mary notice of the principal facts, attending the recent revulsion, 
will shew more fully than volumes of abstract argument, the mode 
and the consequences of the alteration which took place during the 
last spring—not indeed in the legal standard of money—but in the 
actual value of our currency. 

Throughout the year 1835, and a portion of 1836, the liberality, 
and even profusion, with which the Bank of England, and the other 
banking establishments of that country, lavished accommodations 
upon merchants, manufacturers, and speculators, inflated the paper 
currency to such a degree that all kinds of merchandise rose to ex- 
travagant prices. The common qualities of cotton, which had never, 
since I819, exceeded a shilling sterling per pound, and during the 
most part of the intervening period, had sold at about half that 
price, actually went up to thirteen pence. This adventitious pros- 
perity was not confined to cotton, but was extended to most other 
commodities. In consequence of this favorable condition of the 
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English markets, they were soon flooded with the productions of 
other countries. The inevitable result was, that the exchanges with 
ai : 


the Continent of Europe turned against England in April, 1836. The 
d 


first large exportation of bullion was however made on account of 


a powerful corporation in this country, to the amount of about seven 
millions of dollars. Though this amount was not drawn from the 
Bank of England with any view of crippling its resources, or re- 
stricting the issues of its paper, but exclusively for the purpose of 


sustaining the expanded circulation of the institution by which it 
was brought here, yet it seems to have occasioned a great degree of 
jealousy on the part of the managers of the Bank of England 
towards the American merchants, and was, no doubt, one cause of 
their subsequent illiberal proscription. Soon afterwards the expor- 
tation of specie to Amsterdam, Paris, and Hamburs, became so fre- 
quent and extensive as to occasion great alarm to the Bank ot Eng- 
land, in whose notes the ciréulation of all the other bankine insti- 
tutions in the kinedom are redeemable by law, and from whose 
vauits this drain of specie was of course wholly to be satisfied. The 
disastrous consequences, both public and private, o susp 

of specie payments in 1797, and the horrors of the panic of 1825, 
were too fresh in the memories of the managers of the Bank to 
induce them to hazard a repetition of a similar state of things. ‘The 
return of her notes for specie, to a large amount, of course narrowed 


the circulation an | ren ler | inert ased acco nmod 


itions necessary 
to the merchants, to enable them to meet engagemeats entered into 
ina more abundant state of the currency. But self-preservation 
compelled her not only to decline the issue of notes upon the dis- 
count of commercial paper, except to a very small amount, and at an 
increased rate of interest, but led toa further measure of precaution 
for preventing the increased demand for specie, by contracting her 
circulation in a still greater degree, through the sale of a por- 
tion of her public securities. The result of thus suddenly lessen- 
ing the quantity and increasing the value of the paper currency 
is but too well known in every part of the civilized world. Several 
of the most opulent commercial establishments in the British Fm- 
pire found themselves unable to obtain the means of meeting their 
engagements, in consequence of this sudden change of policy on the 
part of the Bank. Those who sustained themselves, were only able 
to succeed by making enormous sacrifices. So difficult did it become 
to obtain the circulating medium, in exchange for commodities, that, 
in the month of May last, Alabama cotton fell, in the Liverpool mar- 
ket, to four pence per pound—a degree of cheapness unparalleled in 
the history of the cultivation of cotton. What an instructive lesson 
to the friends of a credit system of paner money banking, regulated 
by a powerful central institution, is contained in this single fact! 
Whether the official returns made by the various banking estab- 
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lishments in England corroborate the view we have taken of the 
expansion and contraction of their circulation, does not in the slight- 
est degree affect its accuracy. In point of fact they clearly estab- 
lish our inferences. But had such evidence been directly oppesed 
to them, we should consider the fall of price in a great staple like 
cotton, of which the consumption had maintained its usual ratio with 
the production, to one-third part of its former rate within a few 
months, to be more conclusive proof of the extent to which currency 
had been made searce, than returns from whatever source. When 
many individuals, possessing the highest character and most exten- 
sive property, fail in meeting their engagements, after making the 
most strenuous exertions, wholly from the impossibility of obtaining 
a sufficiency of the ordinary circulating medium, it would be diffi- 
cult to satisfy any person, of common discernment, that money is as 
plentiful as ever in the general channels of business. It might as 
well be asserted that the whole world is shrouded in darkness at 
noon day, because an individual chooses to shut his own eyes—even 
though that individual may be a Senator of the United States. 

We would not be understood to join in the vulgar epithets which 
have been cast upon the Bank of England for adopting measures 
absolutely essential to her preservation. A rigid restriction of issues. 
while the notes were daily returning for specie, was, in the then ex- 
isting state of her stock of bullion, a step of imperious necessity. In 
this act the Bank cannot be charged with any wanton infliction of 
distress. It would, indeed, be the height of absurdity in such an 
institution as the Bank of England—the pivot upon which all the 
monetary affairs of the British Empire turn—to produce, wilfully, 
such a state of things as prevailed in the great marts of that king- 
dom a few months since. But our exculpation goes no further. In 
the earlier stages of its proceedings there must have been the gross- 
est mismanagement on the part of the Bank, or the system of which 
it is the heart, from which the vital current flows, is destructive of 
all commercial security. ~“Vhether the inflation of prices, by means 
of a redundant issue of paper, is to be attributed to the system, or 
its management, or, as we believe, to the combined influence of 
both, it is not our object to discuss here. If there must be a paper 
currency—and it is certainly convenient for extensive commercial 
transactions—it would seem to be proper that those who enjoy the 
power of increasing or contracting its amount and consequent 
value,—a power greater than that of any autocracy that human na- 
ture in the most ignorant ages has ever been willing to submit itself 
to,—ought, at least, to be made in some way responsible for its 
abuse. Its practical operation is felt in every quarter of the globe. 
Twenty-four private merchants in London exercise the actual power 
of raising and depreciating, according to their will and pleasure, the 
marketable value of all property throughout the commercial world— 
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for the prices in England influence materially those of every other 
country! How far, however, the beam in our own eye entitles us to 
reproach England for upholding sucha system, ‘must give us pause,’ 
when we reflect upon the number and power of the banks of our 
own country. 

The explanations we have given of the operations of the Bank 
of England, furnish, in connection with the still greater expansion of 
our own paper money system, an ample clue to the crisis which has 
occurred to the cultivators and dealers in cotton, in this country. It 
has affected, to an almost equal extent, all other classes of our com- 
munity. The enormous system of overtrading, into which both 
banks and individuals, throughout the United States, were embarked, 
had involved almost every one engaged in the active pursuits of 
life. The improvident accommodations granted by many of our 
banks were only surpassed in extravagance by the absurd manner in 
which a great portion of these loans were invested. Suddenly un- 
limited confidence, unhealthily swollen, gave place to universal dis- 
trust. To meet this change, the banks of this country adopted a 
course of policy, totally different from that of the Bank of England. 
Instead of compelling their debtors to sacrifice their property, for 
the purpose of sustaining themselves, our banks generally preferred 
to submit to the mercantile disgrace of discrediting their currency— 
we were about to add, the moral ignominy of refusing to perform 
their sacred obligations, but are checked by the recollection that cor- 
porations, having according to the highest legal authority no souls, 
and are of course destitute of the moral sense. The community 
were compelled not only to pay the interest which the banks enjoyed 
from its issue; but to suffer the loss of its depreciation below 
the legal standard. 

Some circumstances peculiar to the state of the currency in 
this country, exercised unquestionably great influence upon our 
banks, in adopting this humiliating alternative. A brief outline of 
these facts will greatly add to the instruction to be derived from the 
different course of the Bank of England. 

The Bank of the United States originally chartered by Congress, 
and rechartered by the State of Pennsylvania, exercises a power 
over the actual currency of this country, nearly analogous to that of 
the Bank of England over the currency of the British Empire. The 
influence of the latter, from its intimate connection with the public 
finances, is somewhat counterbalanced by the vastly greater propor- 
tion of metallic money in general circulation in England, compared 
with the amount used in this country, since the Bank of the United 
States was originally chartered. The practical currency here, is 
almost exclusively the paper of banks, except for the purposes of 
small change. The Bank of the United States, from its extensive 
connections and the general confidence which it has enjoyed among 
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those engaged in commerce, receives and pays out in its transactions 
an amount of currency, perhaps nearly equal to that of all the other 
banks, if we consider the business of the institutions dependent upon 
it as a part of its operations. Under such circumstances, it must be 
obvious to every one conversant with such affairs, that it is always 
in the power of the Bank of the United States to compel the other 
banks to follow a similar course of contraction, when all bank notes 
are redeemed in specie, should it choose to adopt that line of policy, 
as well as to enable them to enlarge their circulation, by for- 
bearing to return their currency for redemption. In laying the 
new charter from Pennsylvania before the stockholders for their 
acceptance in 1836, the president of the Bank of the United States 
expressly claimed the power we have described as one of the advan- 
tages belonging to the institution. 

President Jackson, who was well conversant with all the questions 
of currency which had affected the security of property in this coun- 
try, from the era of the revolution, felt it to be his duty to the peo- 
ple of the United States, when the bill from Congress, rechartering the 
bank, came before him in 1832, to interpose his constitutional veto. 
He had seen the effects of the disturbing influence of this institu- 
tion upon the industry and prosperity of the country, exercised on 
several occasions in the manner we have lately seen done by the 
Bank of England. With the combined object of mitigating the mer- 
cantile inconveniences which might result from a sudden change in 
the financial policy of the Government, and of assisting the other 
institutions from which the existing paper currency was derived, to 
bear up against the gigantic effort which the Bank of the United 
States stood just prepared to make, to force a recharter, he directed, 
in the summer of 1833, that the subsequent deposites of public 
money be made in State Banks, in anticipation of the expiration of 
the charter of the Bank of the United States in March, 1836. 

On this occasion the power of the Bank of the United States over 
the other banks was signally exhibited. By its severe contraction, 
they were compelled to curtail their issues, which its example had 
tempted them to expand, to such an extent as to occasion a fearful 
distress for money throughout the community. And when, between 
January and July, 1835, it enlarged its accommodations twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, most of the other banks followed its example in 
again expanding to a large amount, with the additional stimulus of 
the public deposites accumulating with unparalleled rapidity. 

The inordinate rise of prices occasioned by the great abundance 
of currency put into circulation by the banks, was supported and 
still further stimulated by the correspondent course which we have 
seen was adopted in England. The average price of cotton here 
rose from thirteen cents in 1834, to sixteen and a half in 1835, and 
to eighteen cents per pound in 1836. In England it advanced from 
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eight pence half-penny in 1834, to a shilling in 1835, and thirteen 
pence in 1836. 

The vast sales of public lands, and the excessive importations of 
foreign commodities, which this state of things produced, greatly in- 
creased the public revenue beyond the necessary expenditures. 
The large amounts of public money of which the use was enjoyed 
by the few banks employed as depositories, excited a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction among those who thought its benefits should 
be more equally distributed. A law was passed by Congress in the 
summer of 1836, directing that all the public money, excepting five 
millions of dollars, which should remain in the ‘Treasury of the 
United States, at the close of that year, should be deposited with the 
several States, and in the mean time, should be divided among the 
banks in such a manner that no one should hold more than three- 
fourths of the amount of its capital. 

As the public money nominally placed in the existing deposite 
banks had been loaned by them, and was mainly held in the shape 
of obligations against the individuals who had borrowed it for in- 
vestment, under the expectation of realizing large profits from the 
continued rise of prices, it was predicted by many that the recal of 
these loans for the purpose of paying over this public money could 
not fail to create a severe pressure upon the banks and their debtors. 
This was evidently foreseen by the Bank of the United States, and 
probably induced that bank to make the first grasp at the stock of 
bullion held by the Bank of England, by drawing from it early in 
1836 the large amount of specie we have already mentioned. 

The collection and transfer of the large amounts required by the 
law, fully realized the difficulties which had been anticipated. The 
withdrawing such sums from the ordinary channels of trade, and 
placing thei by rigid enactment in sections of the country, and into 
a custody where they could not enter with facility into the opera- 
tions of commerce, had a powerful tendency to derange the rates of 
exchange betwen the different sections of the United States, and to 
lessen the supply of currency at those great points where the pub- 
lic money had been mostly accumulated. The transfers from the 
banks holding a larger amount than they were authorized by the 
law, and the necessary preparations for paying over the first instal- 
ment to the States, in January, 1837, created an intense demand for 
money, both at New York and New Orleans, during the autumn of 
1836. The high credit which the merchants of this country enjoyed 
in England, and liberal prices which our cotton and other staples 
bore in that market, induced many of them, no doubt, to resort to 
the expedient of drawing on their correspondents in that country as 
a means of temporary relief. Many of these bills returned under 
protest for non-payment, in the spring of last year, and greatly in- 
creased the pressure occasioned by the direct operation of the de- 


posite law. 
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Much has been said and written upon the order issued by the 
Treasury Department, in July, 1836, requiring a literal obedience 
to the law which provides that all purchases of public lands, shall 
be paid for in cash,—for the purpose of repressing improvident 
speculations, by prohibiting as far as possible the transmutation of 
the public domain into credits in the banks, through the profuse 
accommodations which they had evidently given to the purchasers ; 
this order was unquestionably salutary in its influence both upon the 
banks and the general state of the currency. Its effect was, how- 
ever, enormously overrated. As the specie paid into the bank by the 
receivers, night be instantly loaned to new purchasers, the amount 
actually required to carry on the operation was small, compared 
with the aggregate of the purchases of public lands after it took effect. 
Had the Treasury Department been then empowered, not only to 
require the payments for public lands to be made in the lawful cur- 
rency, but to have compelled the banks in which it was legally depo- 
sited, to keep the identical specie which belonged to the United States 
until it should be required for the public service, instead of loaning 
it out for profit to new purchasers, such an arrangement would, no 
doubt, have afforded an effectual check to the headlong course both 
of the banks and individual speculators. Under the practice which 
prevailed, however, every new deposite but served as the basis of new 
accommodation, without the necessity of any considerable acces- 
sion to the amount of specie in those States where public lands were 
on sale, after a sufficient sum had been obtained to put the system 
into operation, which never exceeded the comparatively insignifi- 
cant amount of two millions of dollars. The Treasury order, 
accordingly, did not produce so great a demand for specie as has 
been generally believed. The distrust of the banks in the manage- 
ment of each other, gave rise to the greater part of the increased 
calls upon them. Both these circumstances together do not appear 
to have caused any considerable importation of bullion from Eng- 
land after the Treasury order reached that country. The returns 
of the Bank of England show that it was the exportation to Amster- 
dam, Paris and Hamburgh, as well as the United States, which 
alarmed the Bank of England a considerable time before that order 
arrived there, and occasioned the adoption of those restrictive mea- 
sures upon her circulation, which resulted as they were designed, 
and as we have explained, in bringing the exchanges in her favor, 
through a ruinous reduction of prices. 

Upon the payment of the first instalment deposited with the 
States, in January, 1837, the embarrassments of the banks, and 
their mutual want of confidence, visibly increased. The deposite 
law required upwards of thirty-seven millions of dollars to be paid 
by the banks to the States, within the term of nine months. The 
payment of the first quarter part of this sum, rendered such severe 
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eurtailments necessary, especially in New York, where a large pro- 
portion of the surplus had been deposited, that the banks in other 
cities deemed it proper to provide for their own security. Early in 
February specie to the amount of about two millions of dollars was 
drawn from the banks of New York by those of Philidelphia—a 
great part of which went to the Bank of the United States. Cur- 
rency soon became so scarce in March, that the ordinary rate of in- 
terest in Wall street, was from three to four per cent. per month. 
It was stated at the time, upon high authority, that upon sudden 
emergencies, even five per cent. per month was paid upon the 
security of good stocks. 

A similar pressure existed at the same time at the commercial 
emporium at the other extremity of the United States. Early in 
March, some of the largest cotton houses at New Orleans were com- 
pelled to suspend payments, which immediately produced suspen- 
sions in New York, and in other commercial cities for vast amounts. 
The course of transactions pursued by many of the most respecta- 
ble and wealthy commercial establishments in the south western 
States, had rendered it impossible for them to sustain themselves 
under the continual curtailments which the banks had been com- 
pelled to adopt under the deposite law. The abundance of currency 
in 1835 and 1836, which the operations of the Bank of the United 
States had produced with the co-operation of the local banks, had 
rendered cotton planting profitable beyond all former example. 
The credit of those engaged in this cultivation became almost un- 
limited. The profits of those engaged in the exportation of cotton 
to Europe were also enormous. Several merchants, for the double 
purpose of securing and increasing these profits, had adopted a 
general practice of making large advances to established planters, 
as well as to new adventurers in the business. Many instances 
occurred, where individuals destitute of actual capital received 
accommodations from the banks, through these merchants, to a suffi- 
cient amount to enable them to purchase and stock large plantations, 
at high prices, solely upon the pledge of anticipated crops. This 
improvident system, wholly based upon an undue expansion of the 
the paper currency, had nearly exploded, under the curtailments re- 
quired by the deposite law, before the information of the fall of 
prices in England reached this country. When this news came, 
both the banks, and the individuals dependent upon them, were in- 
volved in the deepest embarrassment. 

The speculations in eastern and western lands, and in city lots, 
which were entered into in other sections of the United States, 
rested upon a more slender foundation of secure profit, than even 
those which took place in the south-western States. When it be- 
came authentically known that the price of cotton had suddenly and 
greatly declined in England, and that the leading American houses 
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in that country, were in a state of great distress, from the difficulty 
of meeting their acceptances, the exportation of specie became in- 
evitable. From unwillingness to shake public confidence in the 
banks, specie was at first drawn from them, for the purpose of re- 
mittance, in small sums, by persons employed for that purpose. It 
soon, however, became obvious that this course would be pursued 
by many merchants, who possessed the means and were determined 
to sustain their credit at all hazards. To avoid being deprived 
of their metallic resources, the banks of New York determined to 
refuse the payment of their obligations in specie. This example 
was followed by most of the banks throughout the United States, 
and immediately banished all coin from circulation. It became a 
commodity worth in the market from ten to twelve per cent. above 
the debased currency in general use. The suspension of specie 
payments by the banks in New York, had, indeed, been anticipated 
by some of the banks in the South-west. 

This measure was obviously a measure of relief to the banks and 
their debtors, at the sole expense of the public at large. This breach 
of their obligations to the community was justified at the time by 
the necessity of preventing the exportation of specie. The public 
generally submitted to the losses and manifold inconveniences of a 
currency avowedly depreciated for the accommodation of the banks 
and their debtors, upon the ground that a temporary suspension,— 
until by the exportation of our staple productions, our merchants could 
re-establish their credit abroad and bring down the rates of foreign ex- 
changes,—would enable the banks to resume their duties to the com- 
munity. No one then undertook to defend the suspension by sug- 
gesting that its continuance would enable the banks to realize the great 
profits derived from their previous operations by giving their debtors 
an enlarged period for the re-payment of their accommodations. 
Though foreign exchanges have been for several months in our favor 
and no specie can be exported to Europe but at a considerable loss, 
the banks which effectually control the actual currency of the country 
have as yet manifested, with a few honorable exceptions, no very 
serious indications of immediate resumption. The motives which 
influence their managers—whether political or pecuniary—remain 
open, in the absence of all satisfactory explanation, to such infer- 
ences as the public who are the actual sufferers may choose to draw. 
The payment of obligations entered into when currency was pro- 
fusely plentiful, at any time after it shall have been greatly dimin- 
ished in quantity and consequently increased in value, must occasion 
great distress. It is an evil incident to the system of practical cur- 
rency which has been so extensively adopted both in this country 
and in England. Its unjust operation in this respect calls loudly for 
reform. The young and enterprising who were a short time since 
exerting themselves to acquire a competency for future enjoyment, 
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as well as the old and careful who had endeavored to preserve the 
hard earnings of former times, for the solace and comfort of those 
near and dear to them, are alike overwhelmed by the sudden changes 
which take place—not indeed in the standard of legal value—but in 
the supply of actual currency. 

Unhappily we are not without bitter experience on this subject. 
Within the period to which we have referred, a state of things oc- 
cured in our own country from a system of management principally 
among our own banks, corresponding in its essential features with 
that which we have endeavored to describe, and produced results 
nearly as disastrous as those under which we are now suffering. The 
Bank of the United States was chartered by Congress in 1816, and 
went into operation on the first of January, 1817. During that year 
the average price of cotton was 264 cents per lb. The great amount 
of currency issued by the new bank, added to that previously in cir- 
culation, diffused a general spirit of enterprise and apparent pros- 
perity throughout the country. The plentifulness of money produced 
of course a general rise of prices. In 1818 the average price of 
cotton was 34 cents per lb. The great liberality with which accom- 
modations had been given by the new bank, and the general com- 
mercial confidence which its operations inspired, had, as on all other 
occasions, induced other banks to follow its example. Large invest- 
ments were made in the southern and south-western States for the 
purpose of extending the cultivation of cotton. Speculations of all 
kinds were in a most thriving condition, until the Bank of the 
United States found itself upon the eve of stopping payment. To 
avert this calamity it was not only compelled to curtail its accom- 
modations to a great amount, but to call upon all the local banks 
from which balances were due either to itself or its branches to 
make immediate payment. Orders were also given to each of the 
branches to receive on deposite, or in payment, no notes of the 
Bank of the United States excepting such as were made payable on 
their face at such branch; and the bank at Philadelphia refused to 
receive any notes made payable at the branches. The collectors 
and receivers of the public money were informed that no curreney 
would be received from them except specie and notes of the Bank 
of the United States. 

The consequence of this sudden change of policy which occurred 
in the latter part of 1818, was a terrific revulsion throughow the 
United States. The markets for cotton abroad, not being affected 
by our domestic calamities in any considerable degree, fell in price 
less suddenly than most other commodities. In 1819 it fell only ten 
cents per pound, while flour and most of our other staples declined 
ina much greater proportion. This change in the value of currency, 
which could neither be foreseen nor guarded against by the public 
at large, ruined thousands in every part of the United States. The 
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exportation of cotton in 1820 being nearly double that of the pre- 
ceeding year, the markets were overstocked, and prices declined, in 
England. In this country the average price of cotton fell to 17 
cents per Ib.-—just one half of the rates of two years before. The 
exportation of 1821 was less than that of 1820 but at still declining 
prices. The cotton planters underwent a further depression, the 
average prices being in 1823 only from 19 to 12 cents per pound, 
until their prospects were brightened for a brief period in 1824 
and 1825 by the advance of prices in England which resulted in the 
state of things so well known, in financial history, as the Panic 
which occurred at the close of the latter year. 

The preliminary measures by which this celebrated era was 
brought about, were precisely similar to those we have already had 
occasion to describe above. Perhaps the relative expansion of the 
English currency was somewhat larger in 1824 and 1825 than in 
1835 and 1836. However this may be, it is certain that the num- 
ber of individuals who embarked in improvident speculations in 
England were more numerous at the former period, and the disas- 
trous consequences of suddenly increasing the value of money by 
narrowing the circulation from the general failure of the banks in 
that country, were more extensively felt. The Bank of England 
itself, according to the evidence given by several of its directors 
before a committee of the House of Commons in 1832, escaped the 
destruction of its credit on that occasion by mere accident. A 
most remarkable similarity in the general progress and results of 
those speculations occurred in this country, but moreover, the Bank 
of the United States, according to the statement of Mr. Biddle, was 
saved from the suspension of specie payments in November 1825, 
not exactly by an accident, as was the Bank of England in December 
of the same year, but by the president of the bank going in person 
from Philadelphia to New York, and prevailing upon an individual 
who had determined to take from it an amount of specie which 
would have caused its stoppage, to accept instead of coin, a draft 
upon New Orleans, whither he proposed to carry it. In conse- 
quence of these speculations the average price of cotton rose in this 
country to fifteen cents per ]b. in 1824, and to twenty-one cents in 
1525. In 1826 it fell to the average price of eleven cents per lb., 
and in IS27 to nine cents and a half. After the details we have 
given, and under the experience which we all have more or less felt 
of the consequences of such a revulsion, we may be spared from 
enlarging upon the overthrow of the hopes and fortunes of indi- 
viduals by this repetition of the melancholy scenes of 1818, 1819 
and 1820. 

The disasters of the year 1828, though deeply felt in the cotton 
growing States, did not produce so much immediate distress, or such 


wide spread destruction of property among them, as among the ma- 
nufacturers of the northern and middle States. It therefore belongs 
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more especially to our future account of the manufacture of cotton 
in the United States. This revulsion, in common with all others 
which have exposed the security of property to such severe shocks, 
was wholly caused by the gradual expansion and sudden contraction 
of the circulating medium. It does not appear to be necessary to 
pursue this narrative of the fluctuations of value which have from 
time to time so materially changed the burthen of fulfilling contracte 
among all classes of society, with a peculiarly pernicious influence 
upon the cotton interest, since events so recent my be presumed to 
be within the memory of all our readers. 

Our object has been chiefly to illustrate, in connection with the 
financial point of our subject, the causes of the astonishing and 
pernicious fluctuations in price which cotton has undergone at dif- 
ferent periods in the history of its culture in this country. The 
principal cause, has, undeniably, been derived from the action of 
the two great banking institutions which have existed in the two 
countries, our own and England; upon the paper money currency 
of commerce and which have possessed, and on various occasions 
most fatally exercised, the power of regulating prices and commerce 
according to their own views, with a control as irresistible as it 
has been irresponsible. How deeply the whole vast cotton growing 
interest of the country is concerned, in a peculiar degree, in the 
reformation of a system of currency and commerce, based on the 
excess and abuse of the great natural principle of credit, it is not 
necessary for us to urge. The developements of every day attest 
more and more clearly, that correct ideas on this subject are now 
extensively prevalent throughout the south and south west, as even 
to promise to absorb all the minor party animosities by which it 
has heretofore been distracted. Every day is spreading wider and 
wider the understanding of the principal cause of the comparative 
depression in which the south has been sunk, notwithstanding the 
possession of so rich a mine of prosperity and wealth in its cotton 
culture. After the experience added by the recent convulsion of 
our credit currency to that of former periods, alluded to above, it 
will searely be willing again to submit to the continuance of a sys- 
tem of perpetual artificial fluctuations in value so utterly subversive 
of its essential interests, without at least the application of every 
practicable reform tending to remedy the evil, by steadying the cur- 
rency and diminishing the irresponsible control of private corpora- 
tions on which it has been heretofore entirely dependent. 

These general remarks on the paper currency have grown neces- 
sarily out of the subject of the cotton culture in this country. Itis 
true, indeed, that they havea similar bearing upon all our other pro- 
ductive interests, though from the paramount magnitude of this, 
the great basis of our foreign commerce, they are now emphatically 
applicable to it, while it illustrates the more strongly the fatal ope- 
ration of the evil principle referred to. 
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